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CIVIC DESIGN 


R. THOMAS SHARP, in his recent lecture on 

Civic Design to the Architectural Association 
(reported in our issue of November 6), ranged over a 
wide field and raised a number of interesting points 
which deserve further consideration and emphasis. 
There is no doubt that he is justified in taking the view 
that in the more recent developments in town planning, 
the architectural aspect has been sadly neglected and 
that the tendency is to treat the matter as one mainly 
dependent on a system of regulations and controls to 
the exclusion of imaginative designs. Were this to 
take the form of “ great vistas, striking axial effects, 
regularity, lavishness and monumentality,” such efforts 
might be overdone and become pretentious, but it is 
not necessary to imitate Paris in London and our other 
large cities, which have a character of their own fitted 
to British requirements, preferences and traditions. 

The view is expressed that in general the street rather 
than the separate buildings should be the basis of 
design, but this must involve a new conception of the 
street, as high and uniform frontages with light wells 
and back yards are regarded as obsolete, and where 
large buildings are required these should be planned 
in cruciform, Y or T blocks. There seems to be a 
slight conflict between these axioms, as this method 
would emphasise the building unit but not the street 

rm. It is, in fact, admitted that in the central 
tity street architecture in its present form would largely 
disappear ; but elsewhere the picture visualised seems 
to be rather that of the best type of the county town 
with streets, either business or residential, not too 
wiform but with pleasantly grouped masses, and a 
definite embargo on all efforts in the form of over- 
stressed design or large-scale advertising to force 
inharmonious features into the scheme. 

While covering the whole area of his subject very 
fully and laying down a number of useful axioms, 
undoubtedly stimulating, the lecturer left the details 
of his picture very open, his intention being, evidently, 
to encourage a great deal of latitude in the interpreta- 
tion of his programme. He has apparently some bias 
against the solutions of architectural problems having 
& geometrical basis, and seems to go rather too far in 
this respect. Geometrical treatment has often been 
misused when applied to a site not suitable for this, 
as where the levels are very irregular or other natural 
features are ignored, but where this is not the case, a 
certain degree of formality gives an appropriate measure 
dforder and dignity. One point of planning we should 
like to have seen mentioned, namely, the especial 
fuitability of land with a more or less southerly in- 
dination for residential building, which offers a definite 

in in the amount of sunlight falling on the houses. 
This reservation would be both desirable and economical 


aslevel ground is convenient for both industrial concerns 
and open spaces, while these could also take up a pro- 
Portion of the area having a fall towards the north. 


a 


The demands of civic design as regards transport, 
communications and open spaces were clearly set forth. 
In both cases the radial and circumferential routes, 
parkways and open spaces are demanded, and this 
scheme may be simplified to the mind by describing it 
as a reticulated one with a network of arterial roads 
with the addition of parkways and of wider spaces and 
parks where the natural features and the general 
organisation suggest them. Such a pattern fits in with 
the co-ordination of the city as a whole with the more 
closely-knit local groups (community units) so strongly 
advocated, as giving that sense of compactness, enclosure 
and intimacy conducive to good personal relations. 
These groups would thus be freed from the noise and 
disturbance of through traffic, but would be in close 
relationship to such lines of communication, and could 
have, if required, supplementary underground services. 

The importance to architects of a clear and com- 
prehensive understanding of what is needed to give our 
people a good social life and of their part in providing 
the material setting for this, was stressed by the lecturer. 
The programme of civic development he visualised 
gave opportunities of various kinds for architectural 
service, and many types of ability would find full scope 
for taking advantage of these opportunities to remodel 
our cities in a manner not only meeting the social needs, 
but also in embodying these in an orderly and beautiful 
conception. He looked to the younger men to assimilate 
the demands and to give them the appropriate setting, 
but felt that at the present time their elders could do a 
great deal of preliminary work in clearing the way and 
defining the best general line of advance. 

There are several directions in which the position 
demands clarifying besides those specifically mentioned ; 
for instance, the general assumption that the central 
nucleus of a large town is one unit is too often made, 
whereas it is in itself a complex of several which may 
be specialised and, to some extent, distributed with 
advantage. In London, for example, there are clearly 
defined administrative and financial centres at West- 
minster and around the Bank, but there are many other 
business activities in the “ city ” for which this is now 
an obsolete position and they have shown a tendency, 
which will probably now be accelerated, to move further 
west and form new groupings. There are other centres 
dominated by the needs of Education, Recreation 
and the Health services that also demand reconsidera- 
tion ; to a less degree the same considerations apply to 
other large cities. 

This and other factors in city planning require in- 
vestigation to complete the picture, but as many of 
these are recognised by those working on this subject, 
it is to be expected that they will receive full investiga- 
tion and that in course of time satisfactory solutions 
will be réached, solutions that it is hoped will secure 
the support of the public, whose increasing interest in 
the future of our cities is evident. 
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NOTES ano NEWS 


** Holidays With Pay ’’: Scheme Settled. 

A sopy entitled the Holidays With 
Pay (Building and Civil Engineering) 
Company, Ltd., has been set up by the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, the Federation of Civil 
Engineering Contractors, and _ the 
National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives with the object of 
providing holidays with pay for all 
workers in the building and civil 
engineering industries. At present it 
applies to both these industries in 
England and Wales and to the civil 
engineering industry only in Scotland, 
where the building employers have 
been invited to join. 

Under the scheme, employers are to 
pay 1s. 6d. per week, starting on 
February 1, in respect of each em- 
ployee. From the fund thus raised 
each worker will be entitled to a week’s 
holiday with pay between April 1 and 
October 31. Cards will be issued by the 
new company, and stamps will be sold 
to employers, who will stamp the cards 
on the first working day of the week. 

We are informed that full details of 
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the scheme will shortly be communi- 
cated to every registered builder, and 
employers are therefore asked to await 
notification and not to cause unneces- 
sary work by seeking details at the 
present, moment. 


Employment and the Post-War. 
Many will have read with great 
interest the report of Sir William 


*bes come 





Design for Replanned Area at North End of Waterloo Bridge. 
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Beveridge’s address to the Fabia, 
Society on the necessity of nations) 
planning for the maintenance of ep, 
ployment, after the war. This, he gajq 
was the most urgent of all reconstyy. 
tion problems because the methods j 
solving it must be agreed and settle 
during the war. “It is not possible” 
he said, “to trust to the methods g 
the last peace—of private enterpriy 
without national planning—to bring 
about the necessary readjustment 9 
our productive effort in the difficy} 
transition period after the way 
National planning is essential, hoy. 
ever the plan is executed.’ In th 
execution of any national plan for th 
maintenance of employment it wa; 
vital to preserve initiative and ente;. 
prise. The practical problem was tha 
of discovering how to combine th 
proved benefits of private enterpriy 
at private risk in the past with th 
necessity of national planning in th 
aftermath of war. That problem, like 
all others, no doubt had a solution, 
but it could be found only by thorough 
unbiased investigation and discussion 
now. ‘“ Private enterprise at privat 
risk is a good ship which has brough 
us thus far,” concluded Sir William 
““The weakness of the system is that 
it does not give any guarantee agains! 
mass unemployment. It is to som 
extent a fair-weather ship. That rapid 
readjustment of productive effort can 
be brought about more quickly by 
resolute national planning than by 
private enterprise under price 
mechanism is shown in the case of 
Russia. The fundamental question is 
how far national planning, makings 
national design as to the use of 
resources to meet needs, must be 
followed out by national execution of 
the plan.” 


London ‘‘ Green Belt ’”’ Additions. 

Ir is highly satisfactory fo note thai 
the London County Council are con- 
tinuing with plans for adding to the 
““Green Belt’ even «in war time 
Another 330 acres of land in Middlesex 
are to be taken in at a cost di 
£39,616. Three tracts of land are i- 
cluded—50 acres in Harefield, near 
Uxbridge, 13 acres near Stanmor 
146 acres at Yiewsley and Wet 
Drayton. 


2,750,000 War-Damaged Houses. 
Tue fact that since the outbreak 0 
war just over 2,750,000 houses in Eng. 
land and Wales had been damaged by 
bombs was revealed by Mr. Emes 
Brown (Minister of Health) in a speech 
last week. Of these, all but 250,00 
had been repaired and were in ctl. 
pation. ‘“‘The work of the loca 
authorities in repairing war-damage! 
houses will rank as one of the fines 
achievements on the Home Froal, 
said Mr. Brown, who stated that the 
figures represented about one how 
damaged in five in the country. 


Obituary. 

WE regret to record the deaths © 
Mr, James A. Morris, R.S.A., and Mt 
Ernest C. Bewlay, F.R.1.B.A., of Bit 
mingham. Notices of these and othet 
will be found on page 468. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


dt must be understood that we do not necessarily 
qndorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will exprese their views as briefly 
as possible.) 


Temporary Architectural Assistants. 


To THE Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—-‘ Probationer’s ”’ letter will, I 
hope, find an echo throughout the 
Jength and breadth of the country, in 
every Ministry and Loca] Government 
office, and in all official places wherein 
the architect finds employment. 

I, too, like ‘‘ Probationer,’’ am em- 
loyed by the Ministry of Works and 

Janning, and am, as he one day hopes 
to be, a State qualified architect and a 
recently elected Associate R.I.B.A. 

In spite of these qualifications and ex- 
perience, however, my grade is that of a 
temporary architectural assistant—simply 
a draughtsman. I know I am not an 
jsolated case, for there are hundreds of 
architects in a similar position, some with 
nearly a lifetime of experience behind 
them. : 

Even though we are, as a nation, in the 
throes of a fife and death struggle, can- 
not a little time be found now to give the 
men, whose vision and foresight have gone 
a long way in ensuring that the battle of 
production be not lost, the professional 
status that is their rightful due, no matter 
in what capacity each is employed? 

I am proud indeed to belong to the 
profession of architecture, but disap- 
pointed and often very ashamed of the 
attitude taken in the matter of its official 
position. TAAUNG. 


To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 

Srr,—As a registered architect, 34 
years of age, who has been employed 
by a local authority for nearly four 
years in the above-mentioned capacity, 
I wish to support the comments of 
“Probationer ’’ contained in his letter 
published in last week’s issue of The 
Builder. 

The classification and treatment of very 
large numbers of chartered and registered 
architects by Government and __ local 
government as well as other bodies are a 
disgrace and an insult to the architec- 
tural profession as a whole. 

In my own case I am antieely respon- 
sible for a technical and clerical staff of 
fifty persons, yet my status is no different 
from that of my typist or office boy. 

The blame and shame obviously belong 
to the professional institutions and asso- 
ciations who fail to watch the interests 
of their members to a sufficient extent. — 

Many people, I am convinced, still 
harbour a sneaking impression that the 
architect is only one generation removed 
from the long-haired, flowing-tie artist of 
popular (though erroneous) conception. 

M.Inst.R. A. 


and ‘“‘ Reconstruction ”’: 
Terminology. 

To tHe Eprtor or The Budder. 

Sir,—These words, and some others 
like them, are to-day so widely and so 
loosely and ambiguously used, that it 
seems necessary, in the interests of 
efficiency (and also of intellectual 
honesty !), to disentangle the various 
senses, and after doing so to suggest 
clear and unambiguous terms for 
these. 

“ Planning” and ‘‘ reconstructing,” to 
begin with, are both verbal nouns, and 
thus abstract or process nouns, with 
“plan(s)’? and ‘‘reconstructed  build- 
ing(s)”” (or ‘‘area(s)’’) as concrete 


“ Planning ” 
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equivalents, like ‘‘housing’’ against 
‘“houses.”? Planning, in the architectural 
application and strictest use, is, there- 
fore, the preparation of plans, t.e., hori- 
zontal projections of a building; more 
widely, that of scale drawings generally, 
especially for a projected work, passing 
thus into the sense ‘‘ designs.” By a 
natural extension it passed beyond indi- 
vidual buildings to groups of them and 
the spaces between—layouts or site plan- 
ning, and then to built areas or towns 
generally, finally to ‘“‘town and country 
planning,’ i.e., the whole country. 
‘* Physical”? and “‘territorial’”’ planning 
cover, one is told by better-informed 
authorities, rather wider ground. Mean- 
while, the word has long had the figura- 
tive sense of ‘“‘ organised preparation,”’ 
and so, as it lastly becomes applied to 
human welfare generally—almost synony- 
mous with ‘social reform’’—has_ the 
sense of all these things worked for in 
the future, and for obvious reasons gradu- 
ally equates itself to-day with ‘“ post- 


war’”’ anything. 
‘‘Reconstruction,’ again applied to 
architecture and literally, means ‘“‘re- 


building,’ and as bomb damage has given 
this subject prominence may primarily 
refer to individual buildings; the term 
‘reconstitution,’ which originally (as 
used by Sir Arthur Evans apropos of 
Knossos—2.J.B.A. Journal, 1928-29, page 
91) seems to have meant ‘“‘ rebuilding 
as far as possible as originally by re- 
using the original displaced materials,” 
has recently been used without these 
qualifications, even for partial rebuildings 
of an ad hoc nature (e.g., chemist’s shop, 
in The Builder, 1942, May 30, 525). 
Less than this is ‘‘repair’’ or “ rein- 
forcement.’’ From buildings, as with the 
other word, the sense has passed to 
‘‘ groups of buildings in damaged areas,” 
thus involving rebuilding of many build- 
ings and (though not necessarily) re- 
arrangements of streets and sites and so 
(beyond what is obviously required by 
damage) town replanning or improvement. 
Here, again, the sense has passed from 
towns to town and country, and to social 
welfare as a whole, and so the two words, 
equally figurative and universal, become 
virtually synonymous, save that the ‘‘pro- 
spective’’ notion of ‘‘ planning’’ leads to 
the distinction made by Mr. W. R. 
Davidge (in ‘‘ Housing and Planning 
News-Bulletin,’’ 1942, June-July), ‘‘ plan- 
ning now for post-war reconstruction.” 

The ultimate etymology of the stem of 
the former word, which is connected with 
“plane”? (fio+ or level) and “ plain” 
(clear, or unadurned)>; is interesting, but 
irrelevant. 

The suggested new choices of explicit 
words are as follow: definition is obvi- 
ated by following the sequence of the 
foregoing review, and by, it is hoped, 
their self-evidentness: Preparation of 
plans, of scale drawings ; layout planning, 
site planning; town planning, town and 
country planning, retaining the existing 
physical and territorial planning; socio- 
logical (or social) planning or reconstruc- 
tion or reform; organised preparation or 
planning ahead (without distinctive adjec- 
tive). Rebuilding, stating whether partial 
or entire where necessary, retaining recon- 
stitution in its archeological sense, and 
repair and reinforcement as described; 
rebuilding of war-damaged areas; town 
replanning or improvement, arising out of 
damage rebuilding or otherwise; again, 
sociological, etc., as above. The two un- 
qualified words, which can only bewilder, 
or even deceive, are thus, as far as pos- 
sible, avoided. Signs of interest or con- 
structive criticism will be appreciated. 

H. V. MoteswortH Roserts. 

Wallington, Surrey. 
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Cost-Plus Contracts, etc. 


To THE Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—The recent interesting corre- 
spondence in your columns upon this 
subject prompts me to venture to com- 
ment upon a closely allied point, that 
has so far escaped notice. I am refer- 
ring to the customary method of pre- 
paring tenders. It appears to be 
almost an invariable practice in the 
building trade and the dependent pro- 
fessions to price quantities in terms of 
selling price per unit, and accordingly 
to think in such terms, whilst certain 
text-books upon the subject still con- 
clude their detailed examples of 
working-up of prices with an item 
such as ‘‘ Add for overhead charges 
and profit—15 per cent.” 

Hence the average builder can have 
very little idea of the gross or net profit 
that he anticipates earning upon any par- 
ticular contract that he may obtain, and 
practically no idea at all of the cost of 
the labour and material involved in each 
section of the work, 

The keeping of accurate cost ard pro- 
gress records comparable step by step as 
the contract proceeds with the estimated 
prices is thus a matter of virtual impossi- 
bility to the majority of smaller firms, 
with consequences under normal condi- 
tions upon which it is unnecessary to 
enlarge. 

I suggest that the only sound method 
of preparing a tender is to price the quan- 
tities upon a dissected prime-cost basis, 
all unit prices being worked up without 
the addition of any percentages whatso- 
ever, and the extensions being carried 
into the correct column of a series, the 
number of which would upon occasions 
vary, of cash columns headed ‘‘ Labour,” 
“* Materials,’’ ‘‘ Sub-Contracts,”’ etc. Per- 
centages would then be added to the 
totals of the respective columns when the 
pricing was completed, to cover overhead 
charges, insurances, net profit, etc., in a 
somewhat similar fashion to the Manches- 
ter system recently discussed, except that 
the percentages would naturally vary ac- 
cording to the type of work and to the 
policy of the firm or individual preparing 
the tender. 

Comparison between estimated and 
actual cost would then be perfectly simple, 
and if any section of a contract were not 
paying, the fact would be obvious at once, 
which would enable the necessary steps to 
be taken before it became too late. Simi- 
larly, if for any reason the system of 
“‘cost-plus’’ were extended beyond its 
proper sphere of the ‘‘impossible to 
price’ contract, it would be much easier 
to ensure fairness to all parties if they 
had, under some such system as suggested 
above, become accustomed to thinking in 
terms of prime cost of labour and mate- 
rials separately. 

The general adoption of such a method 
would, of course, involve some modifica- 
tion of the customary practice of render- 
ing a fully priced bill of quantities with 
a tender, the existence of which is prob- 
ably one of the main reasons for the 
growth of the present somewhat hap- 
hazard and thoroughly unscientific manner 
of preparing tenders, but this difficulty 
could easily be overcome by accompanying 
a lump-sum tender with an undertaking to 
prepare a fully priced bill if required for 
incorporation in the contract documents 
after the tender had been accepted. 

The successful tenderer only would 
then either work up the bill item by item 
or disclose his prime-cost figures and 
added percentages as he thought fit. 

London, N.1. J. 8. D. 
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Transfer of Men. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 


Srir,—With reference to the protest 
raised by the Federation of Greater 
London Master Builders at its recent 
meetings against the action of the 
Minister of Labour in transferring 
men, while the protest may arise 
from a natural vexation at interfer- 
ence with normal business activities, I 
do not think there is any reasonable 
justification for the complaints. The 
Minister is presumably concerned with 
the vital issue of war strategy as de- 
cided by the War Cabinet, and in full 
agreement with his colleagues in the 
Cabinet is compelled to act in accord- 
ance with the plans laid down for the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. 

The Minister correctly consulted with 
representative parties before giving effect 


RESEARCH AND THE 


DISCUSSION AT THE INSTITUTION OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Tue third of a series of meetings of 
civil engineers and architects was held on 
Tuesday, November 10, at the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, 8.W.1, the subject dis- 
cussed being the contribution of science and 
research to the building industry. Sir 
Joun Tuornycrorr (President of the 
Institution) was in the chair. 

Str Epwarp APPLETON said it was 
fashionable in some quarters to minimise 
the amount and quality of research in this 
country, but our research record was im- 
pressive, and had proved a vital factor in 
the war effort. It was most active in new 
industries and less so in old traditional 
ones. An outstanding feature was the par- 
ticipation by the Government. Big indus- 
trial organisations were in a position to 
provide research departments for their 
own purposes, and for the numerous small 
concerns there were autonomous research 
associations supported partly by the State 
and partly by the industry—the State 
contribution being related to the amount 
subscribed by the industry. There were 
now twenty-one such associations formed 
on a national basis, the total expenditure 
being £500,000 a year, of which one-third 
was contributed by the Government. The 
greater part of these organisations were 
concerned with the building industry, and 
progress had been made both in_respect 
of the production of materials and in the 
methods of using them in the execution 
of works. But it could not be claimed 
that the effort was commensurate with the 
magnitude of the problem. It was essen- 
tial not only to conduct research, but also 
to ensure that its results were incor- 
porated into the front-line activities of 
building and civil engineering contractors. 
An important step to this end was the 
recent appointment of the Codes of Prac- 
tice Committee of the Ministry of Works 
and Planning, acting in co-operation with 
the professional institutions and with the 
assistance of the Government Departments 
concerned. 

Dr. Srrapiinc instanced plaster as 
bringing out a number of the difficulties 
we encountered at the present time. _ By 
the traditional process there was consider- 
able shrinkage of each coat of plaster after 
it had been laid on : consequently we had 
the method of applying three or more 
coats, and a period between each coat 
which in the old davs was probably a 
matter of months. Thus was built up a 
surface comparatively free from cracks. 
But now the demand was for a house to 
be built in the time that used to be allowed 
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to the admittedly unusual experiment of 
putting craftsmen on to labourers’ work, 
and those most concerned are fully alive 
to the necessity of the step and concurred 
in it in the interests of the country’s war 
effort. 

In view of all the circumstances I feel 
that the F.G.L.M.B. makes its protest 
under the impetus of a misconceived 
desire to preserve sectional interests and 
cannot therefore expect public endorse- 
ment of its views. Vague statements are 
made of men doing unnecessary work and 
of thousands of labourers being unem- 
ployed in London. Investigation would 
probably prove that these allegations are 
nothing more than a picturesque expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction and should not be 
taken seriously. 

R. Coprock, 
General Secretary, 
National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives. 
Albury, near Guildford, Surrey. 


BUILDING INDUSTRY 


between two successive coats of plaster; 
and this speed had upset the old tech. 
nique. It was necessary to carry on other 
trades while the plaster was setting, and 
the consequent vibration often broke the 
key of the plaster and caused a failure of 
the work. Another difficulty arose from 
the movement of materials from one dis- 
trict to another. This country was rich 
in limes, but very few of them required 
the same handling. The building crafts- 
man had originally been local and familiar 
with the methods of handling his local 
materials. But when you moved him from 
one place to another, or moved materials. 
you had two different techniques clashing, 
and the change-over from a local tech- 
nique to a nation-wide hotch-potch 
brought a grotesque upsetting of crafts- 
manship. Instead of lime we were now 
using materials with a calcium sulphate 
base, and the craftsman who found his 
material not easy to work sometimes added 
lime and thereby brought about failure. 
The manufacturer adjusted his material 
to a certain- use, putting in chemicals to 
control the hardening time; and by add- 
ing lime the craftsman might easily upset 
the whole process. We could all see a 
measure of: standardisation coming if we 
were going to fulfil the duties to be laid 
upon the industry by post-war conditions ; 
but we were going to superimpose stan- 
dardisation without having in some cases 
the basis upon which to standardise. Tt 
would be a tragedv if we destroyed crafts- 
manship, but modern conditions did not 
allow traditional methods. We had to get 





COMING EVENTS 


Monday, November 30. 

Roya Soctrery or Arts.—Mr. W. 
Allen on “Sound Insulation.’’ Adelphi, 
W.C.2. 1.45 p.m. 

Wednesday,"December 2. 

Institute’ oF Wetprna.— Address 
by President (Mr. Ralph Freeman). At 
Tnstitution of Mechanical Engineers, 
Storey’s Gate, 8S.W. 6 p.m. 

Thursday, December 3. 

TowN AND CountTrRY . PLANNING 
AssoctatTion.—Mr. Austen Hall on 
“R. A. Plan for London.” Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, P.R.A., will preside. Y.W,C.A., 
Great Russell-street, W.C.2. 1.15 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF MuUnicIPAL AND 
County Encrneers.—Scottish Branch 
Meeting, at Grosvenor Restaurant, 
Glasgow. 2 p.m. 
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the necessary adjustment both for crafts. 
man and designer. We must preserve the 
creative instinct in both if we could. Too 
long was taken to get results of :esearch, 
used in the industry, and this was the 
major difficulty in research work. We 
all realised that the Government must be- 
one of the biggest building organisers after 
the war. If we could get an arrangement 
whereby that organisation became the 
spearhead of the movement to use new 
materials and methods the whole industry 
would follow suit; but unless some big 
unit of that kind did this as a definite 
principle we should not get in our life 
time the advantages research could bring, 

Proressor BERNAL said it was practic- 
able to proceed from research to full 
practice in a period of months instead of 
years or decades; but this could only be 
if it was done in a planned and orderly 
Our present knowledge was partly 


way. 
craft knowledge and partly chemical 
knowledge. We did not yet under- 
stand the processes that were the 


basis of the setting of substances of the 
cement class. In that matter we were in 
the same position as we were with metal- 
lurgy fifty years ago. Modern methods 
that had come in very largely with micro- 
scope and X-ray had enabled metallurgy 
to go farther, and the same thing could 
be done for all the basic materials of 
building. That would mean a serious 
attack on cement, brick, the new plastic 
materials and the older cellulase mate- 
rials of the wood product type. All these 
needed research on an extensive scale, 
But the amount of change we could get 
in materials might be small, and much 


more could be done in methods. These 
must be investigated as were mate- 
rials. Government-controlled building 


after the war would give us a great oppor- 
tunity to bring our new knowledge of 
materials in close contact with research 
into development of methods. We might 
sink millions of money in things which 
would prove wasteful unless we did 
research first. 

Dr. GLANVILLE said the research worker 
must keep in the closest possible contact 
with practice. When people returned from 
the war a thing to be dealt with was the 
training of particular experts for the 
building industry. It was important t 
research workers to have freedom of com 
tact with workers and manufacturers 
They should share in all secrets as far a 
possible and help with all problems from 
the beginning. 

Mr. E. L. Biro said it was the duty of 
architects, engineers and scientists to pro- 
vide the nation with the buildings it 
wanted, and to-day the emphasis was 0B 
purpose. Formerly we had been to 4 
large extent concerned with appearance, 
but now we produced specialist buildings 
for specialist jobs, and they had to have 
a purpose the same as a vehicle. A house 
was a problem of thermal insulation and 
day-lighting; a kitchen could be based on 
motion studies, and in that way we might 
produce a perfect machine of a house; but 
after the war people would want grace 
and humanity once more. Besides teach- 
ing people the optimum intensity of light 
for every operation, providing the requ 
site foot candles on the working plane, we 
could use light as a means of emotional 
appeal, providing culture and stimulus 
repose and interest. 


Mr. A.isteR MacDonatn - said h: 
neglected branch of research was te 
observation by architect, 


co-operative servi 1 chit 

engineer and scientist of the behaviou 

of structures already in use. 
Principat Drury described the methods 

of instruction in a modern building schoo! 
Other speakers followed. 
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VIEW FROM NORTH. 


THE Douus JunrionR AND InFant ScHOOL, NOW 
illustrated, has been built in Pursley-road, Mill 
Hill, N.W.7, for the Borough of Hendon Education 
Committee. It is a _brick-built building of the 
bungalow type, with accommodation for 440 junior 
and infant scholars. The planning of the school has 
been governed very largely by three considerations : 

(a) The requirement that the school is to be 
extended at some future date, the extension to be 
almost a replica of the present department; 

(b) The need for providing ample unrestricted 
space for playground and playing fields, open to as 
much direct sunlight as possible; 


DOLLIS 
ULTIMATE 


100 §@ 6040 20 © 
r 


(c) The favour with which the Hendon Education 
Committee regard the type of plan adopted. 


These conditions postulated that the buildings should be 
placed towards the northern boundary of the site, and 
they are so planned that a line drawn from north-west to 
south-east, passing through the centre of the caretaker’s 
bungalow and touching the eastern- flank walls of the 
school, will form the central axial line of the completed 
group of buildings. The main entrances are from Pursley- 
road, no access being given from Dole-street as the majority 
of the children approach the school from the north and 
north-west, and Dole-street is a busy street while Pursley- 
road is a comparatively quiet side road. 


SCHOOL 
LAYOUT. 
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FOR JUNIORS AND INFANTS 
FOR 


HENDON EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


F.R.1L.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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THE ASSEMBLY HALL. 
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A CLASSROOM. 





NURSERY CLASSROOM, 


















NURSERY ABLUTION ROOM. 


The accommodation is shown on plan. The seven class- 
rooms have built-in cupboards and blackboards, and are 
fitted with folding screens opening into an open Joggia, 
with large windows and doors on the opposite sides of 
the rooms giving direct access to the playgrounds. These 
windows are so designed that whatever the state of the 
weather, or from whatever quarter the wind is blowing, 
adequate ventilation is assured. In suitable weather the 
children may virtually work in the open air. The prac. 
tical room has built-in bench, cupboards, blackboard and 
stainless steel sink and has A pleasant ‘outlook into the 
quadrangle. 

The nursery classroom is a self-contained unit, with cot 
and apparatus stores, kitchenette and combined cloak- 
room, lavatory and offices opening directly therefrom. 
This room has ‘large folding windows opening directly into 
the nursery playground, which consists of a paved area, 
grass lawn and sand pit and some flower beds. All teach- 
ing rooms face south-east. The assembly hall, lighted 
from both sides, has a simple barrel ceiling and is panelled 
from floor to ceiling in oak and walnut. Wireless and 
projector points are fitted in all classrooms and assembly 
hall, and synchronised fire bells are situated in appropriate 
positions. 

The school is heated throughout by a low-pressure hot- 
water system. Hot water is run to all lavatory basins and 
sinks, that to the basins and bath in the nursery ablution 
room being taken from a central system, while the 
remainder of the scholars’ basins are supplied by indepen- 
dent gas-heated water-storage cylinders. All the children’s 
basins are supplied through anti-scalding mixing valves. 
Externally, the building is faced with 8. and E. Collier’s 
hand-made, multi-coloured facing bricks, while the walls of 
the quadrangle and loggia are finished in white cement. 
The pitched roofs are covered with Collier’s~ hand- 
made sand-faced tiles, and flat roofs are asphalied. 
Floors of all teaching rooms and staff rooms are of teak 
blocks laid on the concrete, while the assembly hall is 
floored with oak strip flooring laid upon battens clipped 
to the concrete. Corridors, loggia and cloakrooms have 
‘** Granwood ”’ floors. 

Staff lavatories have tile floors, and lavatories and cloak- 
rooms throughout have tile dadoes. Children’s offices have 
the walls tiled from floor to ceiling, including 2-in. tile 
slabs between W.C.s 

Classrooms and internal corridors have linoleum dadoes 
with plastered walls above, the junction of linoleum and 
plaster being covered with a bronze strip. The salient 
angles of the dadoes are protected by a bronze angle strip. 
All teaching rooms, corridors, cloak-rooms, lavatories and 
loggia have coved tile skirting. The gardening works were 
carried out by the Parks Department of the Hendon Cor- 
poration in consultation with the architect. The total cost 

of the school, exclusive of movable furniture and gardening 
works, was £23,577. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Taylor Woodrow 
Construction, Ltd., Southall, Middlesex. Chief sub-con- 
tractors were as follows :—Constructional steel, Cook and 
Co., Ltd.; roof tiling, Messrs. Henry J. Greenham (1929), 
Ltd.; heating and hot water supply, Z. D. Berry, Ltd.; 
metal windows, R. E. Pearse and Co., Lid. ; sliding screens 
between classrooms and loggia, Kingfisher, Ltd. (by whom 
nearly all the fixed and moveable furniture was also sup- 
plied}; teak block and oak strip flooring, Hollis Bros., 
Ltd.; electric lighting, C. E. Keates, Ltd.; linoleum 
dadoes, the Cellulin Flooring Co. ; sanitary fittings, Wilson 
and Wylie, Ltd. ; flush doors and assembly hall panelling, 
Flexo Ply wood Industries, Ltd. ; door locks and furniture, 
J. D. Beardmore and Co. ; cloak-room fittings, Parker, 
Winder and Achurch, Ltd. ; wall and floor* tiling, the 
Camden Tile and Mosaic Co.; oak fencing to road front- 
ages, Quenby, Fry and Co.; chain link fencing, Prove 
Bros., Ltd. ; tar-paved playgrounds and tarmacadam, the 
General Asphalt Co., Ltd. 


THE DOLLIS JUNIOR AND 
INFANT SCHOOL, FOR HENDON 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MR. J. W. GILMOUR WILSON, 
F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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LECTURE BY MR. W. H. ANSELL. 

Ar a lunch-time meeting of the Town 
and Country Planning Association at 16, 
Great Russell-street, W.C., on Thursday, 
November 19, Mr. W. H. AwnseEt, 
P.R.I.B.A., gave a lecture on ‘‘ Beauty 
and Utility in Planning.’’ Miss Vioxer 
Marxuam, J.P., was in the chair. 

Mr. ANSELL, in the course of his address, 
said: Looking back on the year, it is 
jnteresting to note the advances which 
have been made in the campaign for a sys- 
tem of civic planning. There was in 
February the transference of certain town 
and country planning powers from the 
Ministry of Health to the Ministry of 
Works, which then became the Ministry 
of Works and Planning. More recently 
there has been the publication of the Scott 
and Uthwatt Committees’ final reports, 
and a debate in the House of Lords which 
revealed some measure of disagreement on 
the appropriate machinery for planning, 
but none on the ends to be attained, or the 
determination that those ends shall be 
attained. We should, I think, acknow- 
ledge, as almost. every speaker did in that 
debate, the value of the services rendered 
by Lord Reith, when Minister, in con- 
vening those Committees and generally 
putting ‘‘ Planning ’’ in the forefront of 
war aims. 

I cannot conceive that differences of 
opinion on machinery will be allowed to 
prejudice the success of the planning move- 
ment, but I have been concerned to notice 
some suggestions as to the value or lack 
of value of architectural training to a 
planner. 

It is not as an architect that I propose 
to speak to-day, but as a member of the 
general public, an ordinary citizen, a 
classification for membership of which I 
have many claims which need not be par- 
ticularised here. I am pleased and just 
a little flattered to find that the R.I.B.A. 
Reconstruction Committee which has been 
considering these things agrees, in the 
main, with my own conclusions. 


Civic Planning. 

Some people fear planning as much as 
they fear a surgical operation, believing 
it to be much the same thing. They 
realise that there are Housing and Town 
Planning and Restriction of Ribbon De- 
velopment Acts on the Statute Book, and 
they see the pleasant town or village, or 
piece of countryside, after a development 
operation, never recovering its former 
health and beauty which the operation, 
though of course entirely successful, has 
very successfully destroyed. They despise 
laws which fail to prevent such disasters, 
or they go further and quite unfairly lay 
to their charge the actual performance of 
most of them. These people must be 
reassured. Civic planning, as we trust it 
will appear, does mean a far higher stan- 








dard of usefulness, together with the pre- 
servation of such beauty as may exist and 
the creation of new beauty of possibly a 
different kind. But to obtain this it will 
be necessary to use all and neglect none 
of the nation’s resources in design and 
planning skill. Circular 1, issued by the 
Ministry of Works and Planning to Local 
Authorities, recognises this when it says : 
“Tt is necessary in all planning schemes 
to consider not only health and conveni- 
ence, but the future appearance of town 
or village. Architectural advice is there- 
fore essential ” ; and ‘‘ The value of archi- 
tectural advice, taken at an early stage, 
will amply prove itself when rebuilding 
takes place; and no planning scheme can 
be regarded as satisfactory which does not 
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BEAUTY AND UTILITY IN PLANNING 


provide opportunities for good building 
in every area in which building is con- 
templated.’’ So far so good. 


Dr. Robson and the Architect. 

Then came the shock in the form of the 
talk given by Dr. Robson to this very 
Association, in which he said: ‘‘I must 
not be understood to be criticising or 
attacking the architects’ profession if I 
say that there is no valid reason why the 
training or experience of an architect 
should be regarded as specially relevant 
to physical planning at the national, 
regional, or even local level.’’ I was not 
present on that occasion and do not know 
how this was received by the audience, 
but when I read it, I felt, as an ordinary 
citizen, that I was going to be deprived 
of something I and all my friends con- 
sidered indispensable to good planning. 
The generous tributes to architect town 
planners which followed made it suffi- 
ciently clear that Dr. Robson was not 
intending, as he said, either attack on or 
criticism of the profession, but the 
devastating effect of that one sentence 
made me wonder what he would have said 
if he had been criticising or attacking. 

Obviously, so sincere a belief must be 
inquired into, as, if true, something had 
got to be done about it. I began by 
thinking out what I and those with whom 
I live and work, hoped to get from civic 


planning. To take the three types of 
planning which have been broadly 
accepted as desirable, viz., national, 


regional and local, what does the ordinary 
citizen expect from each of these? 

From national planning he expects such 
an ordered location of the industry of the 
country as shall place it where it can 
best function, having regard to the mate- 
rials it uses, the markets it seeks, the 
workers it employs, and the amenities it 
must respect, and as owing to war con- 
ditions the importance of agriculture to a 
peaceful nation has been forcibly brought 
home to him, he expects the ‘‘ mainten- 
ance of a prosperous and _ progressive 
agriculture ’’ as the background of national 
happiness. He knows, since he has read 
the Scott Report, that 80 per cent. of this 
country is used for agricultural produc- 
tion, and that 80 per cent. of the popula- 
tion lives in urban areas. A national plan 
should decide to what extent these pro- 
portions should still prevail. The trans- 
port facilities of water, air, road and rail 
needed for industry should be included in 
the big comprehensive national plan, 
for .transport in this age is an 
integral part of civic life, and should be 
considered on broad lines at the earliest 
moment of planning. The ordinary citizen 
is bitterly ashamed of the slaughter on 
our roads, particularly of children, and 
demands that the new planning shall 
devote itself seriously to dealing with this 
blot on our national life. The national 
plan should concern itself with national 
recreation and playgrounds, as well as 
work-places, conserving areas as parks, 
providing better access to mountains, 
forests and moors, and preserving the coast 
from the detrimental effect of bad local 
planning. 

Regional planning is looked on as some- 
thing between the national and the local 
planning, a co-ordinating influence which 
would ensure a right liaison between 
neighbouring Planning Authorities, so 
that local boundaries should not act to 
the prejudice of planning schemes, for the 
ebb and flow of life takes small account 
of boundary lines of which it knows 


nothing except the incidence of the source 
of the Rates notices. 
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Expectations of the Ordinary Citizen. 
The ordinary citizen expects a good deal 

from an enlightened system of Local Plan- 

ning, carried out in the main by the larger 


Local Government Authorities, such as 
County Boroughs and County Councils, but 
utilising to the fullest extent the more 
intimate local knowledge of urban and 
rural district councils. The 0O.C., to 
shorten his name, and give him the com- 
manding position he should have in an 
ordered democracy, would indeed expect 
that even a parish council should be con- 
sulted before a final decision is made con- 
cerning the land falling into its area, if 
haply it might have something to contri- 
bute of specialised local knowledge. 
Having lived in the course of his life in a 
provincial town, a central London borough, 
and old small Surrey town, now almost 
merged in the London suburbs, and a 
Kentish village, this 0.C. has very decided 
opinions on the value of good local plan- 
ning in providing the environment for a 
healthy community life. Planning must 
satisfy human needs not only of practical 
utilities, but of other and perhaps higher 
things. Slums, so long the despair of 
social reformers, must be replanned and 
rebuilt, not as isolated housing estates, 
but as a part of a communal pattern 
which, when complete, will include all the 
buildings necessary for a social entity of 
a kind proportionate to the size of the 
unit. There is in the evidence submitted 
by the R.I.B.A. to the Sub-Committee on 
Design of Dwellings of the Ministry of 
Health an admirable summing up of the 
principles to be observed in community 
planning. A community should be large 
enough to support a natural social focus. 
but not so large as to destroy a sense of 
unity: it should include, with housing local 
shopping, commercial and industrial build- 
ings, as well as administrative, educa- 
tional and recreational buildings, all 
properly related to an adequate area of 
open spaces, and planning policy should be 
directed towards the encouragement of 
balanced communities, incorporating every 
kind of dwelling, and all other buildings 
and amenities necessary to a full social 
life. 


Implications of Planning. 

Dr. Robson gives a formidable list 
of people whose knowledge, training 
and ability are required—statisticians, 
economists, transport experts and highway 
engineers, lawyers, geographers, financial 


experts (who presumably are not 
economists), medical officers, botanists, 
biologists, geologists, electrical, mining 


and gas engineers, public administration 
experts, psychologists and students of 
public relations—and then, very much as 
an afterthought, he says ‘‘ architects and 
surveyors will be needed.” 

Looking at this list, there is only one 
classification which to my mind has any 
qualification for planning, or has been 
trained in logical planning, and that is 
the architect’s. Take any of the others 
to an open area and show it to him as a 
site, say, for any small town or village 
group of communal buildings, give him 
paper, pencil and large-size india rubber. 
and ask him to plan the area. Most of 
them would say that it was not their job 
(if they were wise), and would decline 
the invitation. Some of them would offer 
to plan roads, but civic design is more 
than a layout of roads. All the others 
could no doubt give valuable help by sug- 
gestions as to what should be included in 
a plan, but they could not physically plan 
the area. Only a trained planner could 
do this, and having regard to the three- 
dimensional nature of civic design, only 
the planner with architectural training 
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can in the last resort set down the layout 
which shall not only incorporate what the 
public demands, but do so in such a way 
that while utility and convenience are 
assured, beauty shall be, not added to, but 
inherent in the solution. 

May I quote Dr. Thomas Adams on the 
Architect and Civic Design. He said: 
‘‘The preparation and carrying out of 
plans with the centralised administrative 
machinery under which these operations 
are controlled is gradually making town- 
planning merely an extension of the 
by-law system for controlling development. 
Civic Design better defines the art as 
distinct from the mere act or legalised 
system of town planning,’ and he went 
on to say one of the profoundest truths 
of planning thought that has ever been 
uttered. ‘‘ A proper understanding of 
civic design conceives the city street as 
a composition of both building and open 
area surfaces, and leads to a logical con- 
ception of the town and its expanding 
suburbs as being primarily a group of 
buildings combined with traffic ways and 
parks, designed to serve the uses of the 
buildings rather than as a grouping of 
highways and _ streets along whose 
frontages we permit a more or less incon- 
gruous development of building to occur.”’ 

I am therefore led to the conclusion 
that Dr. Robson and I, when talking 
about planning, mean different things. 
Lord Samuel, in the debate which I have 
mentioned, spoke of the same point, say- 
ing that there was confusion in the minds 
of the country at large as to what the 
term ‘‘planning”’ really meant. At the 
time of the first Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Act in 1909, planning meant such 
questions as the layout of cities, the 
future development of our towns, and the 
like. Lord Samuel went on to say that in 
recent years the term ‘planning’ has 
been given a much wider sense, and has 
come even to include how we are to 
secure a nationally organised society. In 
this wider sense I very much agree with 
Dr. Robson. Planning is, in its considera- 
tion of the use of the land, the affair of 
every section of the nation. I would 
accept his whole list, and even add to it 
the ordinary citizen who has no claims to 
exceptional knowledge, training or ability, 
but on the ground that he and his wife 
and children are the main bulk, and, in 
this country, the sound heart of the nation. 
But when decisions have been made by our 
great planning Committee, as it might be 
called, then I maintain that only the 
planner with architectural training can 
translate those decisions into three- 
dimensional fact. I seem to have quoted 
quite a lot of people in this talk to 
strengthen my own arguments—this time it 
is Mr. Edward Carter, who truly said : 
“The architectural contribution to plan- 
ning comes in now as it has always come 
in in the past, in all those aspects of the 
use of the land which involve the placing 
of buildings, and this, of course, involves 
considerations of access to them (trans- 
port), their amenities (landscape), their 
social relationships in a general sense, and 
so on.”’ 


Designing the Environment. 

I do not claim for the civic designer 
that he should decide the policy, but that 
he should design the environment. The 
best of the planning committees must 
necessarily be somewhat 
reason of the many interests pleading for 
their own good, and the architectural 
planner, trained to produce an esthetic 
order and reduce apparently conflicting 
requirements to a coherent whole, as 


every good architect is, is not only the 
best man for the work of planning, but 
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the only man who can do it as 1t should 
be done. 

The principles which control good plan- 
ning were studied and known before any 
Town or Country Planning Acts were ever 
thought of, and they still persist in spite 
of the Acts, or should I say side by side 
with them? If there were no Acts, these 
principles would still govern planning, 
and the Acts, it was hoped, would cause 
the principles to have greater influence, 
but because of their permissive and nega- 
tive character they have failed to achieve 
in the past what we hope for in the 
future. We therefore must clarify in our 
minds the idea of the difference between 
civic design and the administration of the 
legalised system of Town Planring Acts. 

Now, inasmuch as town planning is a 
legalised system, it must be administered 
and well administered, and as one would 
not expect to find the best designers 
among the best administrators, neither is 
it necessarily true that the best designers 
make the best administrators. I should 
say that men of the highest class in both 
design and administration are compara- 
tively few, requiring, as it would, a com- 
bination of qualities not always found in 
the same person, but I should also say 
that it is easier for a good designer to 
become a good administrator than for the 
latter to become a good designer. Here 
there would seem to be the need for the 
planning officer of the system, if he be 
not himself an architect, to have associ- 
ated with him a civic designer who has 
had an architectural training, not as a 
subordinate assistant but as the plarining 
expert. Otherwise you may have a most 
efficient good administration combined 
with a darned bad plan—and that is not 
a quotation. The architecturally trained 
civic designer should be present in every 
scheme of planning, whether local or 
regional. 

It may perhaps be thought that my talk 
this afternoon has been a piece of special 
pleading on behalf of an estimable pro- 
fession. Not at all! As an ordinary citi- 
zen I am not unduly interested in archi- 
tects except so far as to demand what 
they alone appear to be able to give— 
planning combining both utility and 
beauty. 


The Sphere of the Architect. 

Some people suggest that the designing 
of an appropriate functional environment 
is not the architect’s job, but some other 
mysterious person’s, and yet that is what 
the architect is always doing, designing 
an environment in which all kinds of 
human activities may be carried on with 
convenience, efficiency and pleasure. There 
are, of course, architectural failures. Our 
friends refuse to allow us to forget them. 
Such things are not unknown in other pro- 
fessions. There are doctors who fail to 
cure, and patients who have the bad taste 
to die of different diseases from those for 
which they are being treated, who come, 
so to speak, to wrong conclusions. There 
are barristers who lose their cases, but 
these things do not make us decide to go 
undosed to a premature end, or to refrain 
from engaging learned counsel when in a 
moment of exasperation we slay an 
inveterate ribbon developer. Nor should 
the architectural non-successes, which 
occur mostly in layouts and building with 
which architects have had nothing to do, 
lead us to jeopardise the beauty of Eng- 
land that might be built, by declining the 
services of the trained and qualified archi- 
tect in its physical planning. 

There has lately been an attempt to 
influence local authorities to employ only 
what are called ‘local government engi- 
neers and surveyors’’ to continue and 
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complete the preparation of planni 
schemes. Those who have made the 
attempt state that they are generally 
opposed to the appointment of indepen. 
dent planners, as they consider that the 
best planning will be obtained by maki 
full use of the local knowledge ang 
technical skill of the surveyors to the 
local authorities within the area of the 
planning. Of course it will. I am all fop 
using local knowledge, but I cannot agree 
that local knowledge confers planni 
ability. It can assist the planners, but 
not create them. 

The advocates of the suggestion I have 
mentioned have apparently read Dp, 
Robson, for they say that the preparation 
of the plan will involve the work of the 
engineer, surveyor or geographer, sociolo- 
gist, economist, statisticlan, and _ those 
engaged in agriculture, housing and social 
welfare. The one person they do not 
mention is the architect. Now I think it 
should be said frankly that the nation is 
in no mood to see its planning schemes 
restricted and frustrated by the failure to 
use the imagination and the trained vision 
which it has created in a section of its 
citizens, and it will, I am sure, show the 
utmost impatience with any professional 
trades union which seeks to exclude what 
other professional trades unions have to 
contribute, particularly. when the sug- 
gested exclusion is of what many of us 
think of the highest importance, ‘viz., the 
lifting of the utilitarian and practical to 
a higher plane. At a late hour in the 
preparation of this talk I had my atten- 
tion drawn to a letter of Sir Raymond 
Unwin’s (and I am quite willing to agree 
that the best parts of the talk are the 
quotations). 

Sir Raymond, who in spite of a most 
artistic exterior was, in fact, the most 
practical of men, said : 

‘Use and beauty are in no sensé the 
same thing. They are inseparable parts 
of any complete and harmonious solution 
of a problem in design. It is the man 
who can contribute this element of design 
over the wider range covered by town 
planning who is most urgently needed. 
While we must gratefully accept him 
whence-ever he may come, we are more 
likely to find him among those who have 
been long trained in the principles of 
design ; that is, among the architects, and 
I entirely agree that the expert in the 
application of a legalistic system of town 
planning is hardly likely to be the best 
fitted to contribute this function of 
design.” 

One last word. As united nations we 
are fighting Hitlerism and agreeing to sink 
differences, formerly considered vital, in 
the face of the common enemy. We até 


‘fighting the enemies of disorder, squalor, 


ugliness, and I suggest that we too in the 
smaller sphere should be willing to com- 
pose our differences for the common good. 
Even when we are so keenly conscious of 
the defects of every plan not prepared by 
ourselves, can we not look for the good 
things in every effort made by anyone sit- 
cerely working with the same object m 
view? For unless there is a_ greater 
measure of agreement among us the publie 
may say at last—a plague on all yout 
houses, give us the jerry builder's 
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SELECT COMMITTEE’S CRITICISMS. 


Tae Select Committee appointed to 
gamine the current expenditure defrayed 
out of moneys provided by Parliament 
for the Defence Services, etc., in its 59th 

rt examines the subject of aerodrome 
enstruction. During the present session 
the Committee have made further investi- 
gitions into this subject, and visits have 
been made to twenty-eight aerodromes 
mder construction or alteration in various 

ts of England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Northern Ireland. There were many 
yaniations in costs as between one aero- 
drome and another, and it would seem 
that the stage has not yet been reached 
when original estimates will in fact corre- 
gond closely with actual final costs. 
Following are some of the heads under 
which observations are made :— 

System or Contracts.—Evidence has 
been received about the system of contract 
at present in use by the Air Ministry. It 
is stated that the priced schedule contract 
has now taken the place of the target cost 
contract except in a very few instances, 
mainly those where an extension has had 
to be made to an old contract negotiated 
o the target cost basis. The Committee 
have made inquiries in order to discover 
how far the competitive principle operates 
in the case of the priced schedule con- 
tract, and have been informed that the 
percentage figure quoted in successful 
tenders, which resulted in prices origin- 
ally averaging about 6 per cent. ‘‘on”’ 
or above the schedule prices, has gradu- 
ally declined until the accepted prices are 
now slightly below the schedule prices. 
On the whole the schedule prices are fair 
and have provided a basis for reasonable 
competition. 

FamLuRE TO COMPLETE ON CONTRACT 
Dares.—The Committee are greatly con- 
cerned to find that in none of the aero- 
dromes visited has the time laid down in 
the contract for completion of the work 
been observed. Some of the delay may 
fairly be attributed to difficult conditions 
prevailing in the task of building a large 
number of aerodromes—in conjunction 
with many other urgent public and mili- 
tary works—in the third year of the 
present war, but ‘‘one outstanding cause 
is the constant alteration in the plans of 
the work, and the delay which almost 
invariably occurs in the supply of the 
a and drawings by the Ministry. . . . 

ese delays, which have occurred with a 
regularity which is disturbing, ought to 
have shown the Air Ministry that the 
time of from five to six months named in 
nearly all of their contracts is incapable 
of realisation by the methods at present 
im use and in present conditions; and yet 
the Ministry continues to fix a period 
which is in practice greatly exceeded. 












This uncertainty of completion may well 
have an unfortunate effect on the opera- 
tional planning of the Royal Air Force. 
It undoubtedly leads to increased costs, 
delays the release of supervisory staff, 
manual labour and plant for other work, 
and has a bad effect on the spirit of the 
workmen. Whenever the contract time 
18 passed, no special attempt seems to be 
made to accelerate completion, e.g., the 
Progress of the contract is not reviewed 
and a later date of completion fixed. 
Contractors have become so inured to 
Seeing contract dates of completion dis- 
honoured that they lose the inspiration of 
the sense of urgency and a tendency to 
dawdle develops.” The Committee recom- 
mend that the Air Ministry should in 
uture consider more carefully than 
hitherto the time that it will take to ‘com- 
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plete each contract, having regard to the 
season of the year at which work will 
begin ; the bad weather which may reason- 
ably be expected thereafter; the amount 
and quality of labour and plant which the 
contractor can expect to secure; and the 
various other factors which experience has 
shown are likely to cause delay to the 
work. They recommend, further, that the 
Ministry should consider the advisability 
of inviting contractors to tender on a 
wider basis. They suggest that contrac- 
tors should be asked to base their tenders 
on three elements : (a) price; (b) the time 
in which they undertake to complete the 
work; and (c) labour. Here should be 
stated the labour required and the times at 
which it will be required. It may also be 
well to consider the advisability of con- 
tractors being requested to inform the 
Ministry of the plant which they need. 
Evidence was submitted of certain short- 
ages of plant. The Committee recommend 
that, before any future work is under- 
taken by the Ministry, complete but 
simple time and progress schedules should 
be prepared by the contractor and lodged 
with the Ministry, showing the date at 
which each portion of the work must be 
started, when it must be progressively 
completed, and when the whole must be 
finished. 

When considering the reasons why none 
of the aerodromes visited had been built 
in the time laid down in the contract, the 
Committee inquired whether a penalty was 
ever exacted for the contractor’s failure 
to keep to the schedule. They were told 
that every contract included a penalty 
clause, but that this had never been en- 
forced. They believed that this might 
have produced in the contractors a feeling 
that the penalty never would be enforced. 
‘In order that unnecessary delay should 
be eliminated and work pressed on as 
much as possible, they recommend that 
the date for the completion of a contract 
should be agreed upon by the Ministry 
and the contractor in consultation; and 
the penalties for failure to complete works 
within the contract time should be strictly 
enforced. A bonus should be paid for 
early completion. The Ministry should 
also take the necessary steps to ensure 
that their plans for new aerodromes are 
completed and finalised at an earlier stage 
than has normally been the case in the 
past, so that contractors have no excuse 
for delay on this ground.” 

CHoIcE or Conrractors.—There had 
been certain criticism lately of the Air 
Ministry’s choice of contractors. It was 
alleged that some firms had been specially 
favoured with an unduly large share of 
the available work, and that in general 
there had been a preference shown to the 
larger firms to the exclusion of the small 
concerns, who had found it difficult to 
keep their businesses going and to avoid 
losing their workmen and plant to their 
more fortunate and powerful rivals. The 
Committee had been furnished with a list 
of all the Ministry’s works contracts of 
more than £20,000, and from this they 
had been able to see the extent to which 
the work had been distributed. A num- 
ber of the big firms had undoubtedly been 
awarded a large number of contracts, yet 
the total number of contractors employed 
was certainly a large one.* So far as they 
could discover, the firms which had re- 
ceived a large share of the work were 
contractors of great experience and good 
repute. and the work which they had 
done for the Ministry had been generally 
satisfactory. It must be remembered that 
such firms were particularly well qualified 
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to undertake work of this kind owing to 
their wide experience and to the fact that 


they had good resources of expert staff 
and plant. It was sometimes more conve- 
nient for the Ministry to deal with the 
large and well-known contractors, but it 
had been suggested that the Ministry 
should make greater efforts to employ the 
smaller firms, which could, if necessary, 
be organised in groups for the purpose. 
The Committee had been informed that 
the Ministry had taken steps to use the 
smaller firms so far as possible, and they 
hoped that this policy might prove suc- 
cessful. 

A few instances had been reported of 
contractors proving so dilatory or other- 
wise unsatisfactory that they had to be 
deprived of the work on which they were 
engaged. The Committee have accord- 
ingly inquired what steps were taken to 
secure that firms which had proved un- 
satisfactory were denied the opportunity 
to tender for future contracts and that 
other Government Departments were 
warned of the Ministry’s experience. They 
had been informed that when a contract 
was cancelled owing to unsatisfactory 
progress it was usual for the Ministry to 
consider the suspension of the firm from 
their trade lists for a period. Such sus- 
pension might take the form of a written 
notification to the firm, or a discontinuance 
of invitations to tender without specific 
notification to the firm. If the former 
course was taken, all other Government 
contracting departments were notified; if 
the latter, notification was made only 
when such action appeared desirable. The 
decision to suspend in either form was 
taken only after full consideration of the 
merits of the individual cases by the 
Contracts Directorate in consultation with 
the Works Directorate. A firm’s failure 
might be due in part to circumstances 
beyond its control, and in such cases, 
although the firm was not suspended, invi- 
tations to‘tender were limited for a time 
to work which was not specially urgent. 
It was stated that due care was taken not 
to give more work to a contractor than 
he was capable of carrying out efficiently, 
and in illustration of this a recent instance 
was quoted where a firm which tendered 
for two contracts was only given one as it 
was not thought capable of carrying out 
both works efficiently at the same time. 

Lasour.—<Allegations of excessive wages. 

Much of the time spent in visiting aero- 
dromes and taking evidence thereon was 
devoted to an examination of the question 
of labour, the cost of which forms such a 
large part of the total cost of construction. 
In so doing the Committee had in mind a 
number of allegations, which had been 
made from time to time, of excessive 
wages earned by unskilled men on work 
of this kind, of idleness and slack work, 
and of absenteeism. While each of these 
allegations had been dealt with separately, 
it might be stated that the Committee in 
general took a favourable view of the way 
in which the workmen were doing their 
work. ‘‘ Contractors have had to contend 
with shortage of labour ; though steps have 
since been taken to meet this shortage and 
to provide more labour for aerodrome 





* Figures were supplied by the Air Ministry 
of the contracts worth £20,000 or more which 
were in progress at a date early in 1942, to- 
gether with the names of the contractors con- 
cerned. Of the total number of 121 contracto 
two were engaged on contracts worth £5,000, 
or more, eight had contracts worth £2,000,000 or 
over. In fact, 6.6 per cent. of all the contractors 
were responsible for 40.9 per cent. of the value 
of all the work and 1.7 per cent. were respon- 
sible for 22.5 per cent. of the work. Thirty-three 
out of 121 contractors, or 26 per cent., had five 
or more contracts, and these 33 contractors had 
between them 66 per cent. of the total number, 
and 71 per cent. of the total value. of the 
contracts. 
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construction. Contractors cannot, as they 
would in peace time, choose the men whom 
they would wish to employ; they have to 
accept men sent them by the local Employ- 
ment Exchange of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, and these include a 
high proportion of elderly men, and men 
with sufficient disability to unfit them for 
service in the armed forces. The young, 
strong men of 20 to 35 years of age are 
no longer to be had.’’ In view of the 
allegations of unduly high wages being 
paid for work on the construction of 
aerodromes, the wages sheets at most of 
the aerodrome sites visited were inspected 
and details of the wages paid were fur- 
nished in writing. The Committee had 
come to the conclusion that there had 
been considerable exaggeration of the 
amount of wages commonly earned on 
work of this kind, particularly by un- 
skilled. men. There were instances of 
large weekly sums earned by some of the 
more highly skilled men, such as scraper 
drivers working long hours at a high rate. 
In other cases, where the system of bonus 
payment instituted under the Essential 
Work Orders operated, members of gangs 
had earned considerable addition to their 
basic wages by means of hard work and 
long hours. The total sums received by 
an individual workman might also include 
a subsistence allowance of 24s. 6d. a week 
to men living away from home, allowance 
for travelling time where long journeys 
had to be made to and from work, and 
overtime payments at time and a half, or 
double time on Sundays, where extra work 
had to be done in the long days of Spring 
and Summer. In the case of the public 
works visited during the course of the 
present inquiry, the average earnings of 
the workpeople employed did not appear 
excessive. Figures obtained of the gross 
earnings (including bonuses, allowances 
for time lost in travelling, etc.) showed 
that on no site did the average earnings 
of labourers exceed £5 15s. 8d., and in 
some they fell much below this figure, 
and were as low as £4 10s. .... 
Particular inquiry was made into the 
wages paid to boys; and evidence was 
given of the undesirable effect upon agri- 
cultural workers who, although engaged 
in work of national importance in the pro- 
duction of food, were receiving much less 
than boys of 17 or 18 who left agricul- 
tural work for the more attractive emolu- 
ments offered to unskilled workers on 
some neighbouring aerodrome. At one 
time boys were paid at the same rate as 
men if they were doing men’s work. 
Since November, 1941, however, the posi- 
tion had been adjusted, and boys were 
now paid a proportion of the rate paid to 
men for the same work, according to age. 
“‘Tt may be noted that, for the entire 
country, the average total earnings of 
workers employed on public works con- 
tracts have shown a smaller increase since 
the beginning of the war than those of 
workers in industry generally. According 
to the Ministry of Labour Gazette, June, 
1942, the percentage increase in average 
earnings between October, 1938, and 
January, 1942, was 32 per cent. for public 
works and 46 per cent. for industry as a 
whole.”’ ° 
Allegations of Slackness.—Statements 
have appeared in the Press, and had in 
some cases reached the Committee 
privately, that idleness and slackness were 
prevalent among the workmen on certain 
airfield contracts. . . . While this question 
certainly called for the earnest considera- 
tion of the authorities concerned, the Com- 
mittee did not believe that allegations of 
widespread idleness among workmen on 
aerodrome construction were justified. It 
had also been alleged that absenteeism 
was very prevalent among men employed 
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on this work. The Committee were not 
able to give particulars of the rate of 
absenteeism at, all aerodromes under con- 
struction or alteration, but, taking the 
figures of ten aerodromes of which they 
had definite information, the average 
figure at, these aerodromes was between 
5 and 6 per cent. This figure was _inclu- 
sive of sickness and other unavoidable 
causes. 

The Committee believe that something 
can be done to prevent the shortcomings 
referred to above by closer attention to 
the welfare of the workmen. They are 
aware that most contractors provide can- 
teens on the sites, but they would urge 
the importance of ensuring that the best 
use is made of the food available by good 
cooking; they believe that more attention 
to the men’s welfare in various minor 
matters, including a sympathetic con- 
sideration of the desire of those men who 
are separated from their families for visits 
home at reasonable intervals, would be 
repaid in better work and more sustained 
effort on the part of the workmen. 

Discipline and the Essential Work 
Orders.—Extensive inquiries were made 
about the effect of the Essential Work 
Orders, particularly in regard to the sys- 
tem of ‘‘ payment by results,’’ and the 
disciplinary provisions of the Orders. The 
system of ‘‘ payment by results,’’ which is 
in effect the payment of a bonus on output 
in addition to the ordinary time rate for 
many of the processes in building and 
civil engineering work, is in force at all 
sites scheduled under the Orders as work 
of an essential nature.” The Orders are 
limited to Great Britain, and do not apply 
to Northern Ireland. The general opinion 
of witnesses was that the output of work 
had been much increased by the system, 
but. some witnesses declared that the im- 
provement in output had been gained at 
disproportionate cost. Some detailed 
criticism was made that in certain trades 
the bonus was insufficient, and that in 
other trades the system could not for prac- 
tical reasons be instituted. and _ conse- 
quently men in those trades were not 
offered a similar incentive to greater 
efforts. The disciplinary provisions came 
in for more criticism. Most contractors 
said that the control of the workmen had 
been taken out of their hands, because 
they could only dismiss a man for gross 
misconduct. and the former hour’s notice 
of dismissal had been increased to a week. 
In normal times. a man who absented 
himself from work without a good reason 
could be immediately dismissed, whereas 
now application for leave to dismiss has 
to be made by the contractor to the 
National Service Officer, who has in turn 
to refer the application through the usual 
channels to his own headquarters at the 
Ministry of Labour. In some cases this 
procedure has taken as little as a week to 
function, but in others the process of 
getting a case decided takes so long as to 
be practically ineffective. ‘‘ While the 
Committee realise the importance of those 
provisions of the Orders which are 
intended to safeguard the security of the 
workman in his employment and to pre- 
vent undue turnover of labour, they are 
impressed with the necessity for the pre- 
servation of the contractor’s power to con- 
trol his men and maintain discipline, and 
they therefore recommend that steps 
should be taken to ensure that discivlinary 
action for misconduct or absenteeism be 
taken as speedily as possible.” 

Dirricuttres 1N Construction.—The 
Committee have been informed that much 
delay has occurred in a certain area in the 
transport of machinery on the way to aero- 
drome sites, and that valuable plant has 
been lost, owing to wrong or inadequate 
marking of the goods and the lack of 
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sufficiently skilled men to handle ang 
recognise them when they are unloaded 
ports and goods stations. They recom. 
mend that men with the necessary tegh. 
nical knowledge should be stationed a 
these places to avoid losses and delays 
Some evidence has been given of 4 
shortage of plant available to contractors 
The Committee are informed that. the 
Government have taken steps to secure g 
supply of the type of plant required fron 
overseas. They would emphasise the jp. 
portance of this, and their view is that 
generous provision for these needs would 
be repaid in savings in time and cost, 


CenTRAL ORGANISATION.—The Committes 
understand that in many cases changes jn 
plans have not been communicated by the 
department of the Ministry which makes 
such changes to the department which jg 
responsible for the supply of equipment 
needed early enough for the equipment to 
be supplied on time, and the progress of 
the work has thereby been delayed. They 
recommend that the arrangements for 
liaison between the two departments of 
the Ministry should be improved. There 
is no doubt that some of the delay in com. 
pleting aerodromes could be avoided if 
the Ministry would adopt a system of 
priority whereby the necessary supplies of 
labour, plant, materials and equipment 
could be concentrated at the sites which 
it was decided were the most , important 
to finish first. Some inquiries have been 
made into the remuneration of the resident 
engineers employed by the Air Ministry 
to supervise the work at each aerodrome 
site. These officials are generally paid 
salaries on a considerably lower scale than 
that of the engineers employed by the con- 
tractors as resident agents on the sites, 
whose work it is their duty to examine and 
approve. The Committee recommend that 
this matter should receive the earnest 
attention of the Ministry. In regard to 
the fact that the Ministry of Aircraft Pm. 
duction, as well as the Air Ministry, under- 
take the construction of aerodromes in 
certain cases, the Committee doubt the 
wisdom and economy of two Departments 
carrying out work of this kind, which is 
admitted to be of a specialised character; 
and they consider that this duplication is 
wasteful of skilled personnel. They 
accordingly recommend that consideration 
be given to the Air Ministry undertaking 
all the aerodrome construction for the 
Government. 


WELSH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Recent Events. 

Durine the period that the ‘‘ Living in 
Cities”? exhibition was on view in the 
National Museum of Wales, in Cathays 
Park, Cardiff, visits to it were paid by 
Cardiff Civic Society, the Welsh School of 
Architecture, and the South Wales Insti- 
tute of Architects, Central (Cardiff 
Branch. Mr. Hope Bagenal, D.C.M. 
A.R.I.B.A., visited the Welsh School of 
Architecture on November 6 and 7, gavé 
two lectures on architectural acoustics, 
and also criticised the designs prepared by 
the students, based on a_ programme 
drawn up by Mr. Bagenal and the staff of 
the School. 

Cardiff Technical College scholarships 
covering tuition fees and maintename 
grants of £40 per annum for three yeals 
have been awarded on the results of #@ 
examination held in the last week of Sep 
tember to the following candidates fot 
admission to the Welsh School of Archi 
tecture: P. A. Evans (Tonyrefail Secor 
dary School), D. W. Fletcher (Whitchureh 
Secondary School), and C. Dyer (Newport 
High School). 
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A NEW TECHNIQUE FOR BUILDING? 


MR. BOSSOM’S TALK TO L.M.B.A. 


A Counct, meeting of the London 
Master Builders’ Association, held last 
Thursday at 47, Bedford-square, W.C.1, 
was addressed by Mr. A. C. Bossom, 
mMP. Mr. W. E. Rice (President was in 
the chair. 

Mr. Bossom said building was a major 
industry and would be of the greatest im- 

rtance after the war. The nation looked 
to the Army, Navy and Air Force to win 
the war, but it would look to master 
builders to win the peace. They would 
have so to plan post-war building that 
their great craft would be able to give re- 
employment to millions of men and women 
coming into the industry on a scale never 
contemplated before. In that industry 
before the war there had been about 
1,200,000 men and women employed, with 
2,000,000 in ancillary trades; but after the 
war the total number would be somewhere 
about 7,000,000; and through master 
builders, channels must be opened to con- 
vey these inexperienced entrants into 
activities for which they had not been 
trained. Equally with the providing of 
employment there would fall upon the 
shoulders of master builders the task of 
erecting new factories, offices, etc., heated, 
ventilated and in every way provided so 
as to give maximum comfort to the post- 
war worker. That audience knew the 
number of factories we had in this country 
where ventilation was bad and lighting 
impossible. Since the war started he had 
been with a sub-committee visiting militia 
camps, aerodromes, factories, etc., and 
that commitee had said it was not the 
builders so much as the owners who were 
at fault in those factories where work was 
being done under bad conditions; but in 
such cases builders should call attention 
to defects they saw in planning and 
arrangement. 

After the war builders would have to 
create 4,000,000 houses already overdue, 
and make those houses homes fit for 
women and children to live in. The pro- 
duction costs of factories and homes was 
an inescapable overhead charge on every 
article manufactured, and if we were to 
compete in foreign markets with people at 
a lower standard of living we must produce 
at the lowest possible cost, and irrespec- 
tive of cost our goods must be entirely 
satisfactory. Another matter was that we 
were willing to pay 10s. in the £ income 
tax while fighting for our lives, but should 
not be willing to do it after the war, 
and ought not to be required to do so. 
Many changes would be necessary if our 
building was to be as good as possible and 
se inexpensive. It might be said that 

ritish building had been satisfactory for 
a century, so why change the process? 
The answer to that was that building was 
the most sheltered major industry we had, 
used home-produced materials almost ex- 
clusively and had made less advance dur- 
ing the last 30 or 40 years in this country 
than in any other part of the world. In 
that matter he could speak from experi- 
ence. Returning to this country after 
years of absence he had found that 
although general design and arrangement 
had improved considerably, the drudgery 
of living for the housewife still prevailed 
just as it had done more than a quarter of 
a century before. Her hard work was 
oe about the same as it had been. We 

to build 4,000,000 houses, rehousing 
one-third of the nation, and must build 
those houses so that the woman was not 
crushed by drudgery. 

Everyone would agree that if men were 
to work in comfortable factories, equally 





must drudgery be eliminated from the 
home. All must be given the benefit of 
scientific improvements. This would cost 
money, but funds would be available -for 
modern improvements by reduction in the 
cost of the main structure provided certain 
things were modernised. How could cost 
be saved in the main structure? By edu- 
cating young architects, mechanics and 
craftsmen to do their work in the latest 
and most up-to-date way. There should 
be an open mind ready to accept new in- 
ventions; the mechanic must understand 
what the architect was getting at, and 
vice versa. The mechanic must be taught 
to get the maximum out of the modern 
high-speed tool. He (the speaker) did not 
know of any school which taught the full 
value of the high-speed tool, or how to 
adopt and adapt new materials. The 
leaders of the industry must take the 
keenest interest in the schemes of educa- 
tion provided, and must see that those who 
were to follow them were well informed as 
to their own particular corner of the 
industry as well as its general require- 
ments. The trades should be interlocked 
with one another and all harmonised into 
a proper time and progress plan. 


Out-of-date Laws and Regulations. 

But it would be useless to instruct the 
young architect and craftsman in the 
latest methods unless laws and regulations 
were so modernised as to make their use 
possible. As a rule our laws were a long 
way from giving the maximum economy of 
speed in construction. Some towns had 
their own Building Acts, others worked 
under the by-laws of the Ministry of 
Health, and every local authority of any 
size had the privilege of introducing its 
own modifications into these. You could 
get a new form of construction approved 
in Liverpool, but could not use it in Leeds, 
and so on. The same piece of wood was 
graded at of more or less strength in dif- 
ferent places. The fire-protection regula- 
tions on the two sides of the same street 
might not be the same. Instead of all these 
different laws and regulations one stand- 
ardised code of principles should be intro- 
duced, capable of modification without 
having the laws continually changed. Once 
the nation’s Building Research Station had 
approved new methods or materials, those 
methods and materials should be legally 
available for the entire country. More- 
over, to obtain permission to erect a build- 
ing of any size in some London boroughs, 
half a dozen permits were required from 
different authorities ; the number should be 
reduced to one or at the most two. The 
law as to ancient lights worked out largely 
as legalised blackmail. 

Research to-day was under the control 
generally of the Building Research Station ; 
looking into such subjects as lighting, 
heating and ventilation would considerably 
widen the range of research. Often work 
was being done that did not cover the 
whole field, particularly as part of that 
work was financed by Government and 
part by firms who desired approval of their 
products. Universities such as those at 
Leeds and Birmingham were doing valu- 
able work, but it was not co-ordinated, 
and there were few tasks of greater value 
than to see all this work co-ordinated, 
given Government approval and made 
available everywhere. 

Mass production, standardisation and 
prefabrication raised in our minds a 
picture of repugnance. But look at the 
possibilities. In the United States, cargo 
ships had been built in seven days from 
laying of keel, where not a year ago it 
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had taken 225 days to do the same thing. 
There was very little difference between 
building a ship and building a house. The 
same° principle applied : you must know 
what you wanted when the job started. 
Whether we liked skyscrapers or not, they 
were among the wonders of the modern 
world. Often they cost from £1,000,000 
to £1,500,000 to erect, but they were com- 
pleted in every detail in from a year to 
fifteen months. Probably everything that 
went into them was prefabricated and the 
result of mass-production. In London 
there were a few buildings with the one- 
pipe plumbing system: in America and 
in some parts of Europe it was universal. 
It did all the work our laws required to 
be done, and with only two-thirds of the 
piping. In America all such work was 
done in factories and brought to the job. 
The same remark applied to carcassing as 
well as to a vast proportion of the details 
for the interior. In the modern American 
building only finished articlés and mate- 
rials were brought to the site, and they 
were in such a condition that very little 
work was required before they went to 
their final place. 


The best results would not be obtained 
without a time and progress schedule. 
Carpenters and masons in New York got 
about three-and-a-half times the wages 
that would be paid in London, and a 
bricklayer got five times as much; yet the 
total cost of the building did not vary 
more than 1 or 2 per cent. from what it 
would cost in London. If we would only 
use @ time and _ progress’. schedule 
thoroughly, working it out logically with 
prefabrication, we could do as well as was 
done in America. Before work started a 
schedule should be laid out stating the 
latest day when the architect must hand 
over his plans, so that the contractor 
could direct the various trades in a proper 
way. He (the speaker) had never seen 
that in this country, nor had he seen any 
prearranged schedule defining when the 
mechanics handling the different. jobs must 
be available so that the work might 
synchronise. One Government Depart- 
ment had gone into this question lately, 
but had made a time and progress 
schedule of such detail that going into 
its many ramifications would take a 
battery of Philadelphia lawyers a month of 
Sundays to train the builder to apply it. 
To be effective a time and progress 
schedule must be of elemental simplicity, 
and understood by contractors, sub-con- 
tractors and operatives, so that all could 
understand when they had to come on to 
the job and when they must finish. It 
ought to be made part of the contract, 
the owner should sign it and give the 
builder the information before the work 
was put in hand. Owners must be trained 
to realise that all decisioris must be made, 
and all questions as to materials, etc., 
settled, before the building was begun. 
In Engiand, owners thought they had a 
right to change their minds and hold up 
conditions, and at the same time they 
wanted to make contracts at a minimum 
price. The owner should be presented 
with a questionnaire, if necessary, of 200 
or 300 questions to be decided before work 
was undertaken. If time was wanted to 
make decisions this should be allowed, but 
once a decision was given only a matter 
of the utmost importance should warrant 
its alteration. Once the architect had all 
the information he should make his draw- 
ings in every detail. Recently he (the 
speaker) had been told of a case where 
an addition of 12 per cent. to the cost 
of brickwork had been entailed. and everv 
penny of that added expenditure could 
have been saved if the drawings had been 
completed and handed over to the general 
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contractor for him to hand to the sub- 
contractor. 

Our system of contractor, sub-contractor 
and specialist working together gave us 
some fine buildings, but half or even two- 
thirds of the work done by sub-contractors 
on a measured building was not the 
result of competition. Sub-contractors 
should be selected by competition, and 
their contracts passed through the general 
contractor. Specialists and sub-contrac- 
tors helped the architect by drawings and 
specifications, but if we were to do our 
work properly after the war, architect and 
engineer must make the drawings for all 
trades, getting the assistance of specialist 
technicians if necessary, and letting work 
out on a competitive basis rather than by 
selection. 

If work was to be properly carried out 
on a competitive basis, and executed in 
accordance with a time and _ progress 
schedule, strict supervision was essential. 
At least once a fortnight there ought to 
be a meeting of interested sub-contractors, 
so that each could state whether his work 
was up to schedule, or why it was delayed. 
If more men were needed to bring work 
along, or trouble existed anywhere, such 
matters could be settled. If material was 
being delayed, expeditors should be sent 
to the place of manufacture, and travel 
with it so that it was not left on sidings. 
An expeditor travelling with the stuff 
could get results that could not be 
achieved by letters or telephone calls. 


A New Building Organisation. 
‘“T am not exaggerating,’ concluded 
the speaker, ‘‘ when I say that unless you 
treat the entire building industry as an 
exact science you will find yourselves 
driven under by widespread soulless con- 
trol. Only this week I have been informed 
that there is most likely to be set up an 
organisation—for want of a better name 
I will call it an organisation of ‘ building 
managers ’—who, in the one organisation, 
will have men capable of advising owners 
where to ‘buy property, where to build 
their new plants or establish their town 
hall or build a new housing estate; who 
will then give advice about the architect 
or engineer to be employed; who, in turn, 
will let all the sub-contracts and would 
only retain what, in form, would be a 
major builder to give general co-ordina- 
tion, and they themselves would provide 
all supervision, look after all accounts, 
and, finally, stand ready even to advise on 
finance, and, if necessary, provide it. 

““Would this be an advantage nation- 
ally? I emphatically do not think so. 
Builders who can handle their work and 
look after their mechanics have a genuine 
love for the buildings they create, and it 
would be no advantage to anybody to have 
in control a soulless financial organisation 
attempting to squeeze out and grind down 
everybody concerned into a machine-made 
product.”’ 

Mr. H. C. Hartanp (ex-Vice-President), 
moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Bossom, 
said if something could be done so that 
buildings could be completed according to 
alan without variations, that would help 
in cheapening and expediting construc- 
tion. As to materials, in his opinion there 
was nothing like the old-fashioned bricks, 
mortar, masonry and timber; but if the 
building Research Station could produce 
new materials in substitution of these old 
ones and to facilitate building, those 
materials would be adopted. 

In his acknowledgment, Mr. 
returned to the point about household 
drudgery. Every house put up. he said. 
should have electric or gas cooking and 
refrigeration and all the mechanical 
gadgets such as vacuum cleaners to take 
the drudgery out of the housewife’s life. 


Bossom 
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SCHOOLS OF LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 


INSTITUTE OF LANDSCAFE 
ARCHITECTS’ PROPOSAL. 


In the rooms of the Royal Society, Bur- 
lington House, W.1, a meeting was held 
on Wednesday, November 18, of the Insti- 
tute of Landscape Architects. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. G. A. Jetxicor, F.R.1.B.A., was 
in the chair. 

Lapy ALLen or Hurtwoop said that the 
purpose of that present meeting was to 
enlist support for an endeavour to find 
adequate facilities for the proper training 
of landscape architects by creating not less 
than four schools of landscape architecture, 
preferably associated with schools of archi- 
tecture, civil engineering and town plan- 
ning. 

Mr. JosepH Apprson, F.R.I.B.A., said 
that for the successful and economical con- 
duct of a full-time professional course in 
landscape architecture the minimum an- 
nual intake of students should be from 
ten to fifteen if combined with other 
courses having a similar basic curriculum, 
and forty if the course was to be indepen- 
dent. The latter figure represented in a 
four years’ course 120 to 150 students in 
attendance. The approximate number of 
qualified town planners in this country was 
one per 57,000 inhabitants, and, assuming 
the demand for landscape architects re- 
quired a ratio of one landscape architect 
in a consultative capacity for every eight 
town planners, and, in addition, one 
general practitioner for every 100 archi- 
tects, a total of from 260 to 500 qualified 
landscape architects would be required. 
The Institute might consider it advisable 
te encourage intending members to qualify 
in one of the basic professions of architec- 
ture, town planning or horticulture in the 
first instance, and follow this by a post- 
graduate course in landscape architecture. 

Mr. Ricwarp Super said he would like 
to stress the need for using existing 
botanical and horticultural gardens such 
as those at Kew, Wisley, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh and Glasnevin. Every student 
of landscape architecture should know the 
trees and shrubs used in landscape archi- 
tecture, and he should know a little of the 
way plants lived together on different soils. 
Thoroughness in training was essential, 
but even more necessary was to teach 
the student to develop his own creative 
faculties. 

Concluding, the speaker said a site was 
cleared in Central Manchester before the 
war on which it was proposed to build an 
art gallery. Owing to the war the art 
gallery scheme was suspended, and the 
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Parks Committee were asked to do some. 
thing. about the site, which was ugly and 
covered with débris from the previon 
buildings. It was decided to put down ag 
a temporary surface a few lawns and beds 
of flowers. The effect, was so magica] jp 
the heart of grimy Manchester that every. 
body said they would much prefer the 
garden to the art gallery. Not that he 
wanted to suggest they should not have 
the art gallery, but the art gallery ang 
other civic buildings could be appropriately 
planned around a spacious garden-like 
civic centre, and the moral he would dray 
for all planners was: Daringly introduce 
gardens into our old towns and cities. They 
will be sure of public support. : 

Mr. Crouen WittiaMs-ELLIs said to-day 
we were in for a new and splendid age, or 
else for chaos. We could not plan for 
chaos, so let us work for splendour, espe¢i- 
ally as by doing so we promoted its like. 
lihood. There had been a time when 
man’s presence had been proclaimed by 
added order and added beauty alike jy 
country and town; but instead of being 
the background of ordinary life this order 
and beauty had dwindled now into a pr- 
vate and personal possession. If it got 
outside the house at all it did not go be. 
yond the garden wall, or, at the most, the 
private park. It was said we could alter 
that by training landscape architects, and 
he agreed provided these practitioners 
really knew their stuff as architects. The 
landscape architect must know the art of 
architecture, though it was not so neces. 
sary that he should know the science. As 
to the training of practitioners, he feli we 
had got not only to educate these, but to 
educate those who would create the de 
mand for their services. Between the 
landscape architect and the community he 
served local authorities stood like a dark 
and obscuring glass. The ordinary pro- 
minent citizen, the man who became a 
member of a local authority, was best im- 
pressed by an academic O.K. of some sort, 
and it would be a good beginning to tay 
to get a Chair of Landscape Architecture 
founded in one of the universities. 

Dr. Duptey Sramp said it was a guiding 
principle of the Scott Report that the 
countryside of Britain had grown up into 
its present form through a long sequence 
of its use in different ways by the hand 
of man. He wondered if people realised 
how many of the things they admired were 
the results of planning, particularly pla 
ning on a large scale? If we were gomg 
to plan the future for the most effective 
utilisation of the land we must not star 
from the amenity point of view. T 
must be a close relationship between the 
landscape architect and those who eamed 
their daily bread from the land. The land. 











































scape architect must be soaked in natura 
science. Suggestions had been made that 
the proposed schools should be linked with 
architecture and civil engineering; they 
should also be associated with the great 
horticultural gardens of the country. They 
should be in association with agricultunl 








schools. 
Mr. G. L. Perter was not able tol 
present, but he sent a_letter which was 


read by Mr. H. S. Dodd, Chief Regional 
Planning Officer of the Ministry of Works 
and Planning. In the course of this, Mt 
Pepler compared the town planner 
the composer of orchestral music, who 
know exactly what each instrument could 
do but need not be himself an ex 
player on any one of them. In the orches 
tra of town planning the landscape ard 
tect had an important part to play. 
ProressoR ARERCROMBIE said neatly 
every speaker had mentioned the need for 
co-operation between the different, 
cians concerned with planning. W hen the 
first school of planning was started im ths 
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guntry the instructors included an archi- 
tect, an engineer, a surveyor and a land- 

designer. ‘That, afternoon they had 
heard that another expert was necessary, 
namely, the agricultural planner, to plan 
the country for its great industry, agricul- 
ture. If there was to be satisfactory plan- 
ning there must be co-operation from the 
start as to the siting of roads, pylons, etc., 
afforestation and all subjects of landscape 
design. It should be made clear to the 
authorities, especially military ones, that 
they would meet with less opposition if 
they had first-rate landscape advice from 
the outset. The Government and local 
authorities ought to realise that a fully 
irained landscape architect was necessary 
for their work. 

Mr. GILBERT JENKINS said the seven- 
teenth century had seen the emergence of 
the architect as a professional practitioner, 
the late nineteenth that of the town 

er; and it was only now that the need 
for the landscape architect was realised in 
England, although there were many hun- 
dreds fully trained and publicly employed 
inthe United States. 

The CuarRMaN, closing the proceedings, 
said that one of the greatest dangers of 
physical building after the war lay in pro- 
fessional compartmentalism, and he hoped 
the barriers would be broken down before 
it was too late. The first Chair of Land- 
seape Architecture, wherever it was 
founded, would be a symbol of this joint 
service to the community. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Housing Policy. 

During the debate on the Address in 
reply to the King’s Speech in opening 
Parliament, the question of housing 
policy was considered and examined, 

Mr. ERNESt BROWN, the Minister of 
Health, in his reply to the debate, said 
that he knew from the results of his 
personal observations made as a result 
of visits to different areas, the bad hous- 
ing conditions under which the people 
were living. They were conditions 
which ought not to be, and would not 
be, tolerated in peace-time. Every mem- 
ber of the House would share his 
anxiety that something should be done 
to alleviate those conditions as quickly 
and effectively as possible. Before the 
war houses were being built at the rate 
of 350,000 a year. During the three years 
of war it had been possible to bring into 
use only 135,000 houses. The majority 
of those were under construction when 
the war began. This number had been 
offset by dwellings destroyed or irre- 
trievably damaged by enemy action. 
Before the war slums were being swept 
away at the rate of 60,000 dwellings a 
year, a very remarkable performauce. 
Since the war few slum dwellings had 
been demolished. The position was such 
that in some areas they had had to 
authorise to local authorities by Defence 

ation powers to issue licerices to 
enable slum houses to be occupied, and 
a a result many people—he gave the 











low estimate of 100,000 families—were con- 
tinuing to live in houses which, three 
years ago, were legally condemned as un- 
fit for human habitation. That was a 
stim fact. A few houses, including those 
which had been licensed, had had the 
minimum necessary repairs done to 
them. Also, before the war a large num- 
ver of houses were being regularly kept 
mM good repair, but they would not have 

m in good repair had this work not 
been regularly done. 


During the war they had had to con- 
eentrate on first-aid repair of houses 
damaged by enemy action, becanse some 
2,750,000 houses had been damaged, apart 
tom damage to glass. This was the 

kground against which they had had 
‘0 faee a large-scale movement of the 
Population and a splitting-up of families, 
and this had multiplied the demand for 
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occupation. The pressure had been in- 
tense. On the whole they had found it 
possible, thanks to the building of 
4,000,000 houses between the two wars. to 
deal with these major movements of 
population without incurring serious 
trouble. But in some districts now there 
was dangerous overcrowding, and this 
was aggravated by different families be- 
ing compelled to share the same house. 
They had managed so far, but the situa- 
tion must become steadily more difficult 
unless new houses were built and exist- 
ing houses were kept in a tolerable state 
of repair. 

The Secretary for Scotland and he had 
their Housing Advisory Committees and 
they had sub-committees hard at work 
on the technical aspects of the problem 
so that they could be ready for whatever 
was coming. 

He would call the attention of the 
House to one particulor problem which 
ought to have priority of building labour 
and materials as soon as they were avail- 
able. There were many houses which, 
though not war-damaged, were becoming 
dilapidated and unoccupiable because 
of the lack of ordinary maintenance. 
Although local authorities had ample 
powers under the Housing and Public 
Health Acts to ensure repairs to working- 
class houses, the difficulty of securing 
labour and materials made the powers 
often unenforceable. He was already re- 
ceiving representations from local author- 
ities concerned with this problem, em- 
phasising their difficulty in getting 
essential work, such as roof repairs, and 
water supply, which were necessary for 
the health and comfort of the tenants, 
carried out to houses. These authorities 
said that willing owners were unable to 
obtain the necessary labour and materia!s 
and that unwilling owners, where serious 
nuisances existed, hid behind the difti- 
culty. 

The crux of the problem was labour 
and material. Much labour which might 
have been available for the ordinary re- 
pair of houses had been utilised in the 
gigantic task of first-aid repairs to war- 
damaged houses. The bulk of the labour 
which .was now left after the demands of 
man-power from the Services was en- 
gaged on strategic necessities, such as 
camps, aerodromes and Service hospitals. 
For some months it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to find additional labour 
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When conditions 
permitted, the question of whether an 
increasing number of men could not be 
made available for the repair and main- 


for other purposes. 


tenance of houses, without impairing 
war production and the efficiency of the 
Armed Forces, would become eligible for 
consideration. Already, in consultation 
with his colleagues, he was examining 
the possibilities of labour and material 
being made avdilable for the extended 
repair of empty houses in order to bring 
them back to use. He still cherished the 
hope that, even before the war ended, it 
would be possible to make a start on a 
modest programme of building new 
houses. 

Eighteen months ago he reconstituted 
the Housing Advisory Comunittee. It 
was a very strong and powerful Advisory 
Committee. They had sub-committees 
hard at work, in consultation with all 
concerned, on particular aspects—tech- 
nical problems of types and designs and 
methods and material.—and the condi- 
tions in which both local authority hous- 
ing on the one hand, and private enter- 
prise housing on the other, could suc- 
cessfully operate to the maximum, so that 
they might be ready to start when the 
war ended on a big and ambitious pro- 
gramme. They were busy working out 
estimates of a programme for the first 
ten to 20 years after the war, but he was 
bound to say that if they were to get a 
good start on that programme they must 
“run in”? the machine. They must make 
a limited start inside the nucleus of 
building labour available, in order to 
provide the opportunity for training ap- 
prentices. Whatever they might do in 
training elsewhere there was no better 
place for training apprentices in house 
building than on the job itself. That was 
what he meant when he spoke about run 
ning in the machine. Their immediate 
problem was only a part of their long- 
term programme. He realised the 
many difficulties confronting those who 
had at héart this great health service, for 
housing was. primarily a health service. 
It was a local government service, bound 
up with all the other local government 
services. The debate would give him 
and the Secretary for Scotland greater 
resolve and confidence to see that the 
offensive against the evils of bad housing 
should not be delayed one day longer 
than vital war needs demanded. 


Scott and Uthwatt Reports. 

Mr. PARKER asked the Paymaster 
General if he was aware, at the time 
when arrangements were made for the 
examination of the Scott and Uthwatt 
Reports by his department, of the asso- 
ciation with the building trade of the 
principal official who would thereby be 
concerned. 

Str W. Jowrtr reminded Mr. Parker 
that the Government enjoyed the services 
of large numbers of men who for the 
time being had severed, or substantially 
severed, their connection with industry 
to further Government business in the 
press of war. No embarrassment and 
much advantage arose from_ these 
arrangements. e was completely satis- 
fied that Sir Alfred Hurst’s work in his 
office was unprejudiced by his previous 
association with the building trade. 


Key Men Called Up. 

Mr. W. J. Brown asked the Minister 
of Labour whether, in determining on 
the call up of key men in the building 
industry, such as plumbers, carpenters, 
electricians, etc., he had regard to the 
possible demands on the building in- 
dustry of future enemy air raids; and 
whether he was satisfied that the build- 
ing industry would be able to cope with 
the situation which might arise from 
heavy bombing. 

Mr. BEVIN said that arrangements for 
calling up building workers had been 
made in consultation with the Minister 
of Works and Planning, and the answers 
to both parts of the question were in the 
affirmative. 
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OBITUARY 


Ernest C. Bewlay, F.R.1.B.A. 
By the death of Mr. Ernest C. Bewlay, 


which took place in Birmingham on Novem- 
ber 18, the world of architecture loses a 
notable practitioner and a great advocate. 
Born in 1872, Ernest Chawner Bewlay was 
articled to the late J. A. Cossins, of Bir- 
mingham. In partnership with the late 
Frank Barry Peacock he laid the founda- 
tions of a large and varied practice, which 
included much bank work. He designed 
or altered considerably. over 100 banks, 
and his churches: include. St. Agnes’s, 
King’s Norton, and St. Peter’s, Maney. 
He. designed the Victoria. Law Courts 
Extension and the new Coroners’ 
Court, the Yardley. Almshouses, and 
also business premises) for Chance and 
Hunt, Ltd.; Kynoch’s; Lightfoot ' Re- 
frigeration Co. ; and others. Much domestic 
work was included in the firm’s practice, 
including a villa at St. Raphael A.M. 
For the design of the Coroner’s Court, 
the firm received the R.I.B.A. bronze 
medal. for Warwickshire, South Staffs, 
Shropshire, Hereford and Worcestershire 
in 1937. Mr. Bewlay, who was architect 
to the Birmingham City Council for the 
upkeep of Aston Hall, was vice-president 
of the R.I.B.A. for 1931-33,. and also 
served as Chairman of the Allied Societies’ 
Conference for some years. Before the 
war he was called in to advise Whitby 
Council on the preservation of the old 
fishing port. He also was a supporter of 
the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England. 

H. J. T. Gowen, L.R.1.B.A. 

We regret to record the death, at the age 
of 63, of Mr. Harry Josiah Thomas Gowen, 
who had been in the architectural depart- 
ment of Messrs, Youngs, Crawshaw and 
Youngs, the Norwich brewers, for 42 years. 
As architect to the company he had 
designed, in the last 20 years, many hotels 
and public-houses in Norwich and Norfolk. 
As much of his work lay in adapting old 
buildings to modern needs, it was not 
surprising that he should take a great in- 
terest in the work of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archeological. Society. Mr. 
Gowen was a member of the Council and 
honorary editor of the Year Book of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Association of Archi- 
tects. He was a member of panels set up 
by the Ministry of Works to protect from 
demolition buildings of historic or archi- 
tectural value damaged by air raids, and 
to advise on the preservation of iron rail- 
ings of historic value. He became 
L.R.1.B.A, in 1938. 


James A. Morris, R.S.A., F.R.1.B.A, 

The death has taken place, in Ayr, of 
Mr. James Archibald Morris, R.S.A., in 
his 86th year. A long and distinguished 
architectural career began with art studies 
at the Glasgow School of Art and the Slade 
School, in London, where he worked under 
Alphonse Legros. Later he turned to 
wards architecture and studied at the R.A. 
schools. He was articled to A. Lindsey 
Miller and commenced practice in Ayr 
in 1881, in which year he was admitted an 
Associate R.I.B.A. A wide and varied 
practice was built up, helped by success in 
competitions for the United Presbyterian 
Church at Prestwick; the MKussell-street 
School, Ayr; and the Unionist Working 
Men’s Club, Ayr. He also designed the 
Art Schools, Ayr, remodelled Ayr 
Academy, while the considerable volume of 
restoration work executed included the 
preservation of Crossraguel Abbey, Ayr- 
shire; the Auld Brig of Ayr; Greenan 
Abbey; and Savoy Croft, Ayr. Hinton 
House, Northants, was one of the few 
buildings designed in England. Mr. 
Morris was elected a member of the Royal 
Commission on Ancient Monuments for 
Scotland in 1930, and was a Fellow of the 
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Royal Society of Edinburgh and of the 
Society of Antiquaries in Scotland. He 
was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Scottish Academy in 1916, and became a 
Member in 1931. He became F.R.I.B.A. 


in 1889. His _ publications included 
“‘Crossraguel Abbey,’ ‘“‘The Brig of 
Ayr’”’ and ‘An Appreciation of Robert 
Burns.”’ 


J. E. Holman. 

The death took place suddenly on Satur- 
day of Mr. John Edmund Holman, Sur- 
veyor of the Palace of Westminster. Mr. 
Holman, who was 58, and succeeded Mr. 
Thomas Wilson in 1955 as Superintendent 
of Works at Westminster, began life as a 
carpenter at Kew Palace and Gardens, 
where he subsequently rose to be Superin- 
tendent of Works. Since 1935 he had been 
responsible for the maintenance of the 
Houses of Parliament and the preservation 
of the fabric. The strain was a heavy 
one, especially during the raiding, which 
culminated in the destruction of. the 
Commons chamber. Events which necessi- 
tated the Surveyor’s care during his tenure 
included the trial of Lord Clifford, the 
lying-in-state of King George V., the 

oronation of the present King, and the 
reception to President Lebrun. 


Richard W. Fryer. 

We regret to announce the death, on 
November 12, of Mr. Richard W. Fryer, 
of the Kleine Co., Ltd., at his home at 
Maidenhead. He represented the com- 
pany in London for 36 years, and in spite 
of an unfortunate lameness, overcome by 
a most engaging personality, was a well- 
known and respected figure amongst archi- 
tects, engineers, surveyors and others con- 
nected with the building trade throughout 
the Metropolis. 
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MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF 
‘ ARCHITECTS 


STUDENTS’ PRIZES, 1942-43. 

Tue following prizes have been awarded 
in competition to student members of the 
Manchester Society of Architects and 
affiliated Societies :— 

Seniok MEASURED DRAWINGS  PRIzES.—Pipgt 
(Bradshaw Gass Prize): J. E. Partingion, Man. 
chester University School of Architecture, 
Second (Society’s Prize): Not awarded. 

JuNntoR MEASURED Drawincs Prize.—Society’s 
Prize: R. Byram Duckworth, School of Archi. 
tecture, Municipal School of Art. Special Prigg. 
Derek A. Cobb, Manchester University School of 
Architecture. 

Sketches Prize.—Beaumont Prize: Derek 4 
Cobb, Manchester University School of Archi. 
tecture. 

Essay Prize.—President’s Prize: David R, 
Byram, Manchester University School of Archj- 
tecture. 

Sentor Desicn Prize.—First (Society's Prize): 
Corporal K. R. Taylor, Manchester Universi 
School | ig sere Beene (Woodhouse Be. 
quest): J. E. Partington, Manchester Universi 
School of Architecture. i 

JuNIoR DesiGn Prize.—Society’s Prize: Denis 
Bowman, Manchester University School of Archi 


tecture. 
NEW COMPANIES 


Tue particulars quoted below have been com 
piled by Messrs. Jordan & Sons, Ltd., Company 
Registration Agents, of 116 and 117, Chancery. 
lane, W.C.2, from the documents available at the 
Companies Registry. 

Hamstins Suppers, Lrp. (376460). Regd 
Oct. 3. 1, St. Martin’s, Leicester. Contractors, 
builders’ and decorators’ mchts., etc. Nom. eap.: 
£1,000. Dir: C. W. York, 116, Aylstone/ 
Wigston, Leics. 

Birttey Buitpine Surriies Co., Lrp., (376,44, 
Regd. Oct. 3. 123-125, Clayton-st., Newcastle-on 
Tyne. Nom. cap.: £1,000. Dirs.: F. A. Gustard 
and W. A. Whitehead. 


KIRKLAND Buitpers’ Suprry (Leeps), Ip, 
376547). Regd. Oct. 8 Nom. cap.: £100 
irs.: A. Smith, 19, Jessamine-av., Leeds, i, 


and A. H. Anderson. 

Concrete WarerProorers, Lrp. (376315). Regd 
Sept. 26. 136, Fenchurch-st., E.C.3. Nom. cap: 
£2,000. Dirs.: P. Douglas Yeo and Evelina 
Yeo, 10, Winchester-park, Bromley, Kent. 

Jack Brown (Buipina Contractors), Lap. 
(376324). Regd. Sept. 26. Nom. cap.: £100 
Dirs. to be apptd. by subs., W. Buckley, Cau 
hauld House, Byng-pl., W.C.1 (acct.) and @ ¥. 
de Wyser, 11, Fitzjohn’s-av., N.W.3. (acct.). 

Wituiam JoHN (LLANTRISANT), Lp. (376374). 
Regd. Sept. 29. Castle House, Llantrisant, Glam. 
Blidrs., etc. Nom. cap., £2,000. 

JoHN Nosie (BUILDERS AND ConTRACTORS), Lap, 
(376361). Regd. Sept. 29. Bldrs., etc. Nom. cap.: 
£300. Dirs. to be apptd. by subs., Margaret L 
Coates and Muriel F. White (clks.), 69, Moo 
gate, E.C.2. 

Geo. Downs anv Son, Lrp. (376386). oa 

cap: 


Sept. 30. 50, Logan-rd., Bishopston i 
Bldrs., contractors, etc. Nom. £2,500, 
G Downs, 6, Pheenix-grove, Bristol, 6. 

BRACKENBURY SAUNDERSON, Ltp. (376415). in 
Oct. 1. Yorke-st., Mansfield Woodhouse, N 
Bldrs., i Nom. cap.: 












decorators, carriers, etc. 


£2,000. 
Cast Concrete Propucts Association, Lim 
(376562). Regd. Oct. 9. 17, Amherst-rd., Wai 


Dirs.: N. F. Spence, Grey 


Nom. cap.: £5. 
O, A. Aisher, Fay 


stones, Croft, nr. Leicester. 
gate, S. Godstone, Surrey. 

FEDERATION OF PLasterRING Contractors, Ep 
(376541). Regd. Oct. 8. St. Stephen’s Hous 
Victoria Embankment, S.W.1. Council to & 
appointed by subs: Subs.: C. B. Richa 4 
Thorton-grove, Hatch End, Mdx.; T. G. 

31, Ambleside-gdns., Wembley, Madx.; @. © 
Symonds, 29, Hollingbourne-gdns., W.3; J. & 
Gordon, 28, Holland-av., Wimbledon, SW. 
A. W. Rodford, 77, Grand-drive, Raynes ' 
S.W.20; G. M. Street 104, Shardeloes-rd., 5B 
R. P. Bannister, 26, Mansel-rd., 8.W.19. 

J. W. Apams anv Sons (Burtpers), Lr. ( 
Regd. Oct. 14. 84, Douglas-rd., Surbiton, 
Nom. cap.: £1,000. Dirs.: W. E. Adams 
G. E. Adams. ¥ 

J. W. Spencer, Lrp. (376624). Regd. Ock 
Bidrs., etc. Nom. cap.: £5,000. Dirs.: Be 
Spencer, 3, Thornbury Park-av., Plymouth, 54 
Grinter and E. C. Condy. 3 

J. Farnett anp Son (Burtpers), Lr. ( 
Regd. Oct. 13.. Nom. cap.: £5,000. Dirs. 
apptd. by subs. Subs. : J. H. Gray, 92, 
la., Heaton, Bradford, R. Heseltine 
Farnell. 

C. anp J. Knicut, Lrp. (376573). Regd. 
Bldrs., contractors, etc.. Nom. eap.; 
Dirs. : C. Knight, 40, Elm-rd., §.W.14, J. 
W. G. Simmonds and E. H. Abbott. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN 


'For some contracts still open, but not 
sluded in this list, see previous issues. 
Those with an asterisk are advertised in 
his number. The dates at the head of 
agraphs are those for the submission 
nf tenders; a dagger (t+) denotes closin 
Wate for applications; the name | 
dress at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING. 

NOVEMBER 30. 
‘Manchester P.H.C.—Construction of 
mrseries at (1) Cheetham; (2) Wythen- 
khawe. City Architect. Dep. £1 1s. each. 
Woking U.D-C. Alterations and addi- 
fons to village hall, Byfleet, for British 
sstaurant. P. Tame, A.M.Inst.C.E., E., 
md 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 
, DECEMBER 2. 
‘Croydon 8.C.—Constructional steel 
fengtheniing to public surface shelters. 
mb. Dep. £1 1s. 
"Pudsey 1.C.—Erection of 
B.S. DECEMBER 4. 
*Coulsdon and Purley U.D.C.—Erection 
g# nursery, Old Coulsdon. S. Dep. £2 2s. 
Erith B.C. — Alterations to A.R.P. 
(entre. J. H. Clayton, 5. bh. and 3. 


Dep. £1 1s. 

North Riding E.C.—Erection of jpre- 
fabricated concrete building for central 
kitchen at Northallerton. F. Barraclough, 
ducation Officer, County Hall, North- 


sub-station. 


auerton. 

$t Albans T.C.—Erection of rest room. 

if. T. Negus, City E. and S., 38, St. Peter’s- 
Dep. £1 ls. 
DECEMBER 9. 

Kerry Vocational E.C.—Erection and 
smpletion of technical school, Dingle. 
D. W. Quinlan, Chief Executive Officer, 
Courthouse, Tralee. Dep. £5 5s. 

: DECEMBER 7. 

Bilston T.C.—Brick and concrete pump- 
ing station. A. V. Williams, T. C. 
una =. -° 

ambridge T.C. - 
station. B. 8. 

Carlisle T.C.—Sub fire-station. 
1%, Fisher-st. 

wickenham 8B.C.—Adaptation of hall 
at Hampton Wick as civic restaurant. 
BE. Dep. £1 Is. 

DECEMBER 8. 

Scunthorpe T.C.—Erection ot 
toom and lavatory accommodation. W. 
Farrar, A.M.Inst.C.E., B. E. and S. 

NO DATE. 

Caernarvon War Agricultural Executive 
Committee. — Erection of brick and 
and asbestos sheds. E. J. Jones, 
Bryntysilio, St. David’s-rd., Caernarvon. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 

DECEMBER 5. 

U.D.C.—Internal redecora- 
watson, 


Erection of sub fire- 


City S.. 


ess 


‘Orpington 
ition to approx. 40 houses. 1. 


BE. and S. 
DECEMBER 7. 

Keighley (E.C. — Painting work at 
Various schools. E. G. Felgate, Boro. 
Architect, College-st. Dep. £1. 

West Riding C.C.—Painting external 
steelwork at Scottish Banks sanatorium. 
West Riding Architect, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


DECEMBER 12. 

Burntis!land T.C. — Excavating track 
and laying approx. 450 yds. of 4 in. spun 
ion water pipes. G. H. Rodger, B. 8. 

DECEMBER 31. 

Merionethshire Rivers Catchment 
Board.—Construction of sea defence works 
and reconditioning of river embankments. 
R. R. Jones, Clerk to the Board, Tre- 
Meivion, Talsarnau, Merioneth. Dep. 
3s. 

ROAD, SEWERAGE AND WATER 
WOR 


DECEMBER 4. 
Southampton C.B.—Reconstruction of 
Manor Farm-rd. B. E. Dep. £1 Is . 
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NO DATE. 

Cheltenham R.D.C. — Supply of 
materials for and construction of sewage 
disposal works, ‘ete. J. H. Haiste, 
M.Inst.C.E., Consulting E., 22, Queen-sq., 
Woodhouse-la., Leeds 2, Dep. £2 2s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
DECEMBER 2. 

*“Somerset C.C.—Temporary post of 
Quantity Surveyor. R..O. Harris, County 
Architect, Park-st., Taunton. 

DECEMBER 7. 

Gravesend T.C.—General Assistant in 

B. S. dept. H. H. Brown, T. C. 
DECEMBER 16. 

*Middx. C.C, — Full-time Assistant 
Master to teach Building Construction 
and Geometry or Carpentry and Joinery. 
Dr. E. Davies, Education Offices, 163, 
Willesden-la.. N.W.6. 


A.R.P. SCHEMES 


LONUON, 

Hampstead—Subject to M.H. approval 
B.C. to erect shelter at Woodchurch-rd. 
day nurseries at £398. 

outhgate.—B.C. placed contract with 
A. Scott & Sons (London), Ltd., for erec- 
tion of 7 incendiary bomb-practice huts 
at £54 10s. each. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Birkenhead. — T.C. accepted tender of 
Boulton’s (Bebington), Ltd., at £1,774, 
for erection of civil defence gas decon 
tamination unit. 

Durham.—Tenders accepted by County 
P.A.C.: Shelters at Medomsley Cottage 


Homes, W. Taylor & Sons, Rowlands Gill, 
£508 


Felling-on-Tyne. — U.D.C. approved 
ambulance hut and first-aid post for 
Noble & Lund, Ltd. 

Havant and Waterloo.—U.D.C. placed 
contracts with E. M. Hall, 1B, Henley-rd., 
Southsea, for: (1) Construction of brick 
garages; (2) brick shelter at cleansing 
station; (3) brick shelter at first-aid post. 

Hyde. — U.D.C. propose strengthening 
additional public and domestic commu- 
nal shelters. 

Ilkeston. — Derbyshire C.C. received 
approval of M.H. of plans for rescue and 
decontamination depot and report centre, 
at £11,750. Plans by J. Harrison, County 
Architect, County-bldgs., St. Mary’s-gate, 
Derby. 

Jarrow-on-Tyne. — Shelters to be built 
at Simonside. Plans by J. S. Weir, B.E. 

Lancashire.—P.A.C, approved additional] 
structural precautions and protection of 
institutions ati, Bury, Lancaster, Patri- 
croft, Chorley and Ulverston, at £1,190 13s. 
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Leicestershire.—C.C. approved scheme 
for civil defence accommodation at Coal- 
ville, at £4,500. 

Northumberland.—E.C. to erect shelters 
at school at Warksworth. Plans by 
W. W. Tasker, County Hall, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Nottingham. — Contract placed with 
Bodell & Sons, Ltd., Wesknall. at £3,966, 
for erection of fire station for N.F.S. 

Peterborough.—T.C. received approval 
té provision of three auxiliary despatch 
posts, at £600. 

Portadown.—U.D.C, accepted tender of 
J. Mills McCormick, 54a, Ashmore-st., 
Belfast, at £3,390, for erection of 14 public 
shelters. Plans by F. C. Millar, Town 8. 

Rochdale.—For alterations and repairs 
to existing premises and erection of 
garages for N.F.S., T.C. placed contract 
with Moston Brick & Building Co., Ken- 
yon-la., Moston, Manchester 10. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Restriction on Transfer Order. 

New directions have been, issued by 
the Minister of Labour and National 
Service under the Building and Civil 
Engineering (Restriction on Transfer) 
Order, 1941, which adds to the range oi 
exemption or restrictions laid down in 
the Kegulation. A notable addition to 
the list of employees whose movement is 
restricted are ‘‘ young persons actually 
éngaged in building or civil engineering 
activities ’—‘t young persons ’”’ meaning. 
broadly, boys and girls who have not 
reached their 18th birthday. 

Copies of these new directions (E.D.L. 
85, November, 1942) are obtainable from 
any Employment Exchange. 


Purohase of Mobile Cranes. 

As from January 1, 1943, the procedure 
for purchasing the following types ot 
petrol or diesel driven mobile cranes will 
be altered and all previous Orders and 
authorisations made in respect of them 
will be cancelled. Mobile cranes on road 
wheels or crawler tracks; cranes mounted 
on road vehicles. 

Steam cranes and cranes on rail wheels 
will not be affected by these alterations, 
and the present procedure for obtaining 
them will remain in force. 

As from the above date all persons in- 
tending to purchase mobile cranes must 
obtain an authorisation from The Joint 
Secretary, Engineer Stores Assignment 
Working Committee, Room 616, Lambeth 
Bridge House, London, 8.E.1. This 
applies to all users of mobile cranes includ- 
ing local authorities and public utility com- 
panies, irrespective of the purpose for 
which they are required. Application 
should be made to the Committee on 
Form X/ESA/MC/A_ obtainable from 
the address _ sfated. Authorisation 
to purchase will be made by the Com- 
mittee, and the ‘purchaser will be 
notified acordingly. No “M’’ form will 
be required as the necessary allocations 
of steel will be made directly to the 
manufacturers by the Ministry of Supply. 


Control of Iron and Steel. 

The Minister of Supply has issued the 
Control of Iron and Steel (No. 26) Order, 
1942, which came into force on Novem- 
ber 24 and amends certain of the prices 
established under the Control of Iron 
and Steel (Nos. 15-20 and 22-23) Orders, 
1941-2. 

The amendmen‘s include an increase 
in price of 6 per cent. for general steel 
castings, but otherwise they are of a 
minor character. 

In addition the Order establishes con- 
trolled maximum prices for certain iron 
and steel and allied materials hitherto 
not covered, notably special quality 
steels for special purposes, cemented car 
bide tool tips, medium plates rolled in a 
sheet mill, pit props and ferro molyb 
denum grinding powder. 

Copies of the Order may be obtained 
from H.M. Stationery Office, York House. 
Kingsway, W.C.2, or through any book 
seller (price Id.). 
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WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 
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e _— ee | 499 Fakenham - 1/8 1/4 \Market Harborough Ueno a 
— jeurace \\Falmouth .-- 194 | 1/5, |Matlock scabies”. 1/5. |Thetfor 
nin gees |Earehers “ : Y - i Y 2 a on (pe bee 
- : (Faversham «-++++"""" \Melton Mow ray ++ : 
es soeensser ss \\Felixstowe At oat 1/10 | 1/54 Merthyr -----°°5°°* “ Tonbridge 
eee wy aan | 1/8 NFiley v-ceeoereeeee® 1/94 | 1/5 \|Middlesbrough ----- Torquay +++" *" 
eehor’s Stortfor pia, fae 44 | 1/54 |Elestwood ees vl Vet Mietewich Sen ce. Tonbridge ake 
nwa lieing .osceseooenee® iddlewic i 
al awcemre ert vi “ 3 \|Folkestone _-+-+*** 1/9 1/44 \|Milford Haven -°°° ame” 2steces° 
ackpool «---07""* iyi Hr \|Frinton-on-Sea ----- iio | 1/48 |Morecambe +707" Tunbri 
el Re aa 1/9 ah Frome -++--"""* a 1/8 1/4 \|Morley an conesee Uppingham ---++*** ) WV 
Bonon.-- aa <n 1/64 Gainsborough +--+" 1/10 | 1/54 — weveoscce® Uttoxeter ---s°0"'"* 1/54 
Bournemouth. .-++++* 1/10 | 1/54 \iGateshead ..-----°°° a/il | 1/6% Nantwich .--+79*""* Wakefield wsit | 1/6 
Bracknell eooororee” 1/9 1/ ||Gillingham (Kent). --- 1/10 | 1/54 Nelson --s:003°°°°° Walsall /il | 1/6 
Bredford...-.0000°°° 1/il | 1/64 Glossop --++-+7""* "*) ayan | 1/65 ‘Newark-on-Trent ---- Walsd a/il | 1/6 
Bradford-on-Avon -- 1/8 1/4 ||Gloucestet eae veins * | 1/104) 1/5} Newbury. --- nooo Walton-o /9 1/43 
Braintree... 000007" | 1/9 1/43 \\Godalming cawees 1/9 1/44 \| Newcastle-on-Tyné “ES oC 1/103| 1/52 
Brentwood -+77"""" 1/104| 1/53 Goole ..-+s99°0°°** 1/il | 1/64 | Newcastie-u.-Lyme a Warminster 1/4 
Bridgwater. ---07°"" 1/9% | 1/5 \Gosren - cgameeees "| 17103) 1/33 |New Forest. -++-""** Warrington ---+"""* 1/11 | 1/6 
Bridlington. -----"*" 1/104 1/53 Grantham ---++** "*) 4710 | 1/53 | Newmarket. «--+**"* Warwick .-:--"°""* 1/il | 1/6 
Brighouse --- ++" °7"" 1/il | 1/6% \IGravesend «+. -0°*" 1/104| 1/5 Newport, Mon Wellington R.D. 1/104| 1/53 
Brighton ..---00007"" 1/10 | 1/5% \Great Yarmouth .-- 1/9 | 1/43 | Newport Pagnell Welwyn .eeeecct tS 1/10 | 1/54 
Bristol CeCeR Geeta | a/il | 1/64 \|Grimsby eh aes anne "| asi | 1/64 | Northampton.-----** Welwyn Gar. City 1/11 | 1/63 
Broadstairs..-++7*"** / 1/43 \|\Guildford eens’ .| 1/9 1/44 Norwich --+97°"°"" Wells (Norfolk) +++ 1/74 | 1/34 
Bromsgrove --7s" °°" 1/104| 1/52 \|Guilsborough Sanne " 1/94 | 1/5 Se ween coos — Bromma «e MAO ee 
ho = WAL| 1/64 (Halifax --++-77°7 “") ayn | 1/68 | uneaton «-+s+0°""* estcliff-on-Sea..- ++ s 
Bungay --ee0 a" y) 1/7 | 1/34 Hanley .--reeertet* 1/ii | 1/64 Oakham <..-+e9077"* n-super-Mare -« MA Vs 
Baraham-o0-Crous8 wit Vek Haro te. yacseesee vaN Vet \Oisnae a / / 3 
urnley --ser0r"""” ate wocecceer® | ski 
Burslem -.----7707°"" | 1/11 | 1/64 \(Hartlepools RE 1/il 1/ | Oxford 
— stan MAT Vee ee CT, | 5 ‘ a — 
PS at Sag as! emerfe .--*°°°° * | aignton 
Bury St. Edmunds .--, 1/84 1/44 \\frastings hide ewes wal See 1/43 | Peterborough 
Buxton ---**"""" : 1/53 — o. omncesees 1/104) 1/ 3 | Plymouth T enaeee 
Byfleet..---+°"""* | 1/5 \Hayatted Saas 1 20a Ve | arom Pe neneens 
: 3. Hednesford. 2-477 ** | Pontypri ve 
Perea me tae Vii \Hemel Hempstead. .-- 1/10 | 1/5% | Port Talbot 
Cardiff cpa! 1/64 \'Henley-on-Thames 1/9 1/43 | Portsmouth E 
Carlisle ieee RE 1/64 ‘Hereford..-+-++**** 1/9 1/44 \Preston -;< °° 
Carnforth Pauwels 1/64 \Herne Bay --++-*"""" 1/9 | 1 43 | Pulborough’ 
Castleford .-+-0°"* 1/64 Hertford ..---+**" . 1/104| 1/54 |Ramsgate «+++ "°°"! 
Caterham ae ered 1/64 | Heysham..--+** iene 1/il Sampras so) og RE Mia oo 
| /8_\ 1/4 eevee wheeeeenenes V/10 | 1/54 | Redditch © --++++7"7" 
Chatham. ..-e00000"° 1/10 | 1/5% | oddesdon.; .-++*""" 1/104] 1/58 | Redhill «----+0"77 7" / 
Chelmsford. .----+*** 1/103) ist \\Holt (Norfolk) .-++** 1/Ts | 1/3% |Ripon .---sree" 88” /5. \w 
Cheltenbam 1/10 | 1/54, |Hotley ---o-- oon 1/9 | 1/4% |Rochdale --+*+**"7" 1/ ses eon 
Chepstow +0000" 1/104 ist Horeham.---°°0 rr. 1/9 1/42 | Rochester es 
Chertaey ---neeceens 1/10 | 1/54 Horwich . «+2077 7" "* 1/11 | 1/6& |Rugby --+s777"* 
Chester wc cesceet 11 | 1/6% —e weceeees 1/it Ve St. Albans 
Chesterfield «-++* WAL | 1/64 |Hen canton -+--- St. Helens 
Chichester 1/9 1/43 Hunstanton -+++**" 8 1/4 | St. Neots 
Chorley ---***" 1/ii | 1/6% ‘Huntingdon sameniee® 1/4% | Saffron Walden 
Cirencester 1/8} | 1 /44 Ilfracombe .-- 1/9 1/43 \ Salisbury City 
Clacton 1/9 1/42 Ingatestone.-- 5 | Salisbury Plain ..-- 
| 
Cleveleys- - 1/il | 1/64 \\Ipswich_.-->- 55 1/53 | Sawbridgeworth 
® Painters $4. less than other Craftsmen. + Plus 2d. per working day. ¢ Plasterers 2/14. 
q Tradesman’s Labourers, 1/73. Navvies and General Labourers, 1/63. 
§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 
Nore.—Carpenters and Joiners in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowance. 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 472, 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS* 
Note ; Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inqui T 
oisoft woods are for cash on delivery. At present linseed oil and genuine spirits of turpentine can only be supplied in ia oan a 
BRICKS, &c. SAND. PLASTER 
i . a d oe Ballast .... = Od. per yd. =. : £ sd. 
Raed GiibRe 2 as canateeeceencens 0} Pit Ballast ........ s. 6d. ,,  ,, | delivered le 00 5 
_ Mi iteed Midis. .........cccccscses 4 6 0|PitSand ......:. mea” “iene wes eet be eet 
5 Mild Stocks Sd 313 0| Washed Sand .... 13s. Od. |; <; }radius | Set co ee SF ” inish .. 4 13 
* fade Rough Stocks --v-v-vv---s----"7"* 2 a7 6 | dim Broken Biick 16a od oo om awe ae ee 
3 All loaded free into lorry at the works. The question | Pan Breeze ...... 10s. ee Lias Lime . pes 7 & Chelk Lime eosiar 3 7 é 
; ofhaulage is still very difficult and prices must be obtained CEMENi. Gennite Chippings 1 15 0 Hair percwt. .. 3 5 0 
| DERE oes cee ral gg | ges rin porn Cement. Sanur Sinton | NS“G a Baa Ses aa 
lelivered London area. £ d. | Ss. if returned in good condition within three 
King’s _To sites | 6 ton loads and upwards site ... 2 months, carriage paid. 
} Cross in W.C. 1 ton to 6 tons site .........eeeeccee. agin 2 y 0 | Stourbridge Fireclay in paper bags, £2 12s. 6d. in 6-ton 
} 2§ in. Phorp: Station _ District Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots... 2.2.2... lots at railway depot. 7 
A discount of rai 1 1,000 only per 1, _ oe 1, ah *F 2pky tied taba ae 28 6 
; iC | errocrete ” Rapid Hardening Cement— TILES 
é monthly account. % by 6 ¢ pm a and upwards site | Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 
; 5 J | 1 ton to 6 tons site ............. 6 are 0 | f | ha . 
? 9 eS. 3 i Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots .. 2A ER EN CRN esev sere tones. ro 
9 33 3 |< wettest seen 6 | f.o.r. London 
: S Oi Seer See, | | getter se ten meee @ 
; + Midhurst Best selected 2 ames fs. 4. 1« Soloncree™ Nos 1 and 2 sides id opie, had: made dig 2. "e i ° 
EES Ree ee eres : ortlat aay og rnamental ditto... ........ eee eeeeeee 7 
oe peas ras araess sats os : c an ree Cement in 6 ton lots .. 4 11 0} Hip and aie tiles Hand-made + ie a 0 
a eoeaes (Landon Gana} 12-2 0 olorcrete”” not rapid hardening, according (per dozen) Machine-made ..... ; 013 6 
r Biue Wire Cuts (London Stns.) ) seseresees SS S| te soles freee ET ce S15 1 emf aaa ei ' 
Best Stourbridge - er 3 (London Stns.) :— ro bene? a = ; ieetnaysiicnneet ™ ee 0 1 De AND Ue TECK. 
: S. “417” Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardenin; >) 
TOME. cas n0 ss 2 : - api ardening) 
: . + in enone: io, 00 oat °° meme Ge eS ——— Site London Area in 6 tons lots and LO d. ~~? -— 
; Best White Ivory D’ble Str'tch’rs 38 10 0 Ee Eta IO ef 3 1 0} Dry English Wainscot Billets. 16 6 0 ) 
Sa Salt Glazed D’ble Headers 35 10 0 Pee geen —— prices. Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot’... 17 0 to 1 0 0 
; Stretcher......30 0 0 Oneside&twoends 39 10 0| Nore.—Jute sa me aProof), bags extra .... 4 1 0) Dry Cuba Mahogany logs ........ 21 0 to 1 4 0 
; Headers ........ 29 10 0 Twosides&oneend 40 10 0 | (20 sacks) fi cks charged at 35s. 6d. nett per ton | Square-edged Honduras Mahogany 016 6 
Quoins, Builnose Splays and (20 sacks) for quantities of or exceeding one ton. Log Cut*Honduras Mahogan ccccccccce : 
: and 4} in. Flats 36 10 0  Squints 38 0 0} Pee eas cme tos fe. 910. nate cack. American Figured Oak .-..+...00ss0- INDO dB 0 
} arin a is ose 100k tem unten. Comm PPR omgec™ i. 6d. nett each when returned in good con- | American Plein > ae ee ka aber ate eas : S : 
wd bul £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard ion within — — ae Wee PS a. Foc hk chwedncdecceuns fe 013 0 
App Levy ON Backs. 3/ ns 000 except Glazed Bricks. ag pla ; — 3 0 Keene’s Cement, ae 7 6 0} — gt She Saye eecaseca dads 0 13 6 
| ” in 6 0 | American Whitewood ; 
PARTITION SLABS. | ——e = ‘ie: cement according to tints per cwt. | African Whitewood : . 0 
tte —- oe Sep ——: ag | Fi ; 1 SLATES. amouies Waee (RRs Perea fs 0 9 9 
} IN BLOCKs. irst qua ity slates from Penrhyn or Portmad Stas te oe 
5 ‘ » ° ¥ s. d. | carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station.-| | Seer Meoerh gies DAR ssenrerersnccrecocese 0 ae 
Y per yd. sup. .... x per yd. sup, 3 “6 | Per 1.000 actual. DIMER cos cu wacendcaseces percwttS 0 0 
a errs 211 : ss 3 10 re a" | gin’ Po ee Sere a ee nee per gallon 1° 2 0 
LINKER once 24 by 12 45 5 0 18 by 10 
Y per S0:0Ri ose 2 TE 3” per yd. sup. 2 6] 22 by 12 « mm © 18 bs : 2 2 $ MERCHANTA aged bag oe 
— oe: oe” le Ss Clee 3442 6 or Se oe 
CRANHAM TERRA COTTA. 20 by 12 33 0 0 16 rs : io Dé é Scantli d “Tvs ee 
Size 12 x 9 x 2” per yd. sui nS ae 7 a i i nest Se Seampaead shes, et. .¢ 
Sie 12 x9 + ed al shen te Aner PR Gadel 30 5 0 2 in. by 3 in. to4in. by Ilin. 43 10 0 33 0 0 
BEE SS oS ray | wevnervesasces << 406 PLANED BOARDS 
> Size 12 x 9 x 4” ” i 16 Prime CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN Prne. 
itive," > mmm Ber 
standard. 
} ae ade a ee ae eT ieee i: 7 0 6 
6 ad bree ee Re ee | hag Preece cee seemecetesesue 
. Plus 2d. for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth both | = ¥ 
‘ sides, 1 in. plai i 3% 
. plain edge flooring ...... Seceesescose 
' STONE. 1g im. GRO. cece occcvvccececvececeeses $6 ¢ 
hima Srone.—Delivered in railway trucks at 1 in. tongued and grooved ..........-+++- - 33 0 
: Westbourne Park, Pa on AE. os «. « SEU | chacecvccbussccceccesstsdes o @-é 
ut mbet! .W.R., per ft. cube ..... ee er MATCHING. Per square, 
Beer STONE—RANDOM BLOCK— ‘ % 
Free on rail at Seaton Station.. per ft cube 2.3 BUG. siveusisesvenecerses EME 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, SR. = it 77 RE pe ee cimiwe veceoe 42 0 
approximate size one way, per WE. Sdadiedacninddedadeucceneccquseuenee 
: cubic ft. extra, selected approximately : sa 
: ies Fi or for special work, 3d. per PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
cu — Cit in London. 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. BCOC 
average, delivered in railway trucks at i tin cavic He “pha 
ii tt.e. So wesheus Pork ane com 
tion, an estbourne Par 
Paddington, G.W.R., ........ per ft.cube 4 7 ° ; = ieee in = 
yee delivered on road waggons _— “2 @ SA 42/- b0/- per doz 
EEE OPE EE . per ft. cu VE SITE LA 
White basebed, 3d. per ft oa. & @ SAVE “eee 4in. Jin ~ om rere yy 
iore.—Id. per cube extra for every TIMBER 2 
over 20 ft. average 2 and 4d. beyond 30 ft. 29/6 4s/- a1/6 eee oe aoe 
Eepeee'Woon Srone @ PROVIDE WORKING eee ee oo 
FOR. Quarries, Wicksw it. Debetin, & ¢ din. Zin. Lin, I}in. yin. Zin. 
OF s. d, PLATFORM FOR 5/- 71/6 123/- 240/- 372/- 624/- per doz. 
ndorm blocks from 10 ft. and over P.ft.cb. 13 2 D N 
Sewn two tides......-.0eeceeees 26 11 FOLLOWING TRADES a tn 
Sawn three or four sides ...... sace ~ Sn 1s i. i= 2S + Fm Sm 
Yorx Stone, BLuse—Robin Hood ‘Quality. @ SAVE COST _ be eS ee gee 
Delivered at =. Goods Station, London. in. 2 oe ge oy ~—_, tate 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under @ SAVE WEIGHT x és /-. a, ya bm 
30 ft. super) ..........eee0e-perit.supers 5S 6 jleaiter: he -« 264/~ per doz 
6in. rubbed two sides, ditto .... » 6 3 TRUSCON FLOORS + 6 COLLINGHAM GARDENS P Caps yn ee 
3 in. sawn two slabs (ran- ie he 2 a 
ae eee eee : 27 EARLS COURT + LONDON « SWS - PHONE: FROBISHER 8141 11/9 14/5 ug Si 54/- 39/6 per doz 
, LEEVES. 
7 ttt, side slabs a4 Ii in. 2in. 3in. 34in. 4 in. 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto 5 et Z 1 if gy IE Dy = i 
ae Sone. ” LeAD TRAPS WITH B CLEANING SCREWs. 
humed 0: ue G Station, London. 14.6 Ibs. 14 <6 lbs, 2%7 Ibs. 3x7 Ibs. 
Scrappled random blocks ......per ft. cube 6 10 pnt oy ty a7 92/~ bet dee. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under nes 5. — ai/- aoe $15 /_ 9s Com 
40 ft. super) ........ scsccceepes ft.supes 5S 7} ww 4/5 ; Tinmen's, 1/2 Blow pipe, 
6 in. rubbed. two sides, ditto 6 9 alae ay 
t 4in. sawn two sides date (random 7 Se te pe ee ne ee ee eee 
" RI RS OF & ogee es * The intormation given on this has 
3im, ditto’ ditto 2.3 s ‘toe fee Bostvan, ands ight 
st <veeecae pecially compiled for Tue BuiLper, and is copyri 
? in, self-faced random flags......per yd. super 8 9 The aim in — is = give, as far - — a the 
CAST STONE. average prices of materials, no. necessarily ig 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 
Delivered in London rg oe van o~q per ft. prices—a fact which should be remem those 
who make use of this information. Prices are subject 














cube ; Plain, 7s. 6d. Moulded, 8s, 
is cat aan yy 
4-5a) 














‘} to 24 per cent. cash discount. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 


METALS. 

Joists, Gmrpers, &C., to LONDON STATION PER TON— 
RS. Joists, cut and fitted ......... tvsen mae ae. @ 
Plain aueaes a nee 26 0 0 

ESUCINONS :. 00000008090 28 10 
in Roof Work ...............0 see 33 10 ° 


Note.—These prices are for standard pieces and not 
oral ieces of an awkward nature. 


TEEL — —To London Stati 
Diameter. S. &<t Diameter. — a oa 
BMG. ewsees se 23 0 0 fin.tofin.. 2110 0 
CM. -..ccscce. 22/0 0 fin, to2gin... 21 0 6 


WROUGHT TUBES AND FITTINGS. 

Deliveries from works. 

Deliveries from London stock Ont a % gross. 
ely 


Tubes, Tubulars. and ges. 

ie te" ‘19/24 we "3/6" 
Light weight .. Ste - 45 % 4 
Heavy weight as 394 41 49 
Galv.lightweight 404 — 7 393 4st 


gg apr 31 31 = 31 294 41 

of 5 hg — sizes ¢”/3” inclusive, charged extra 
Fittings. ye 25/34 5% less gross discount. 
Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 

invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and over. 
C.I. HaLF-Rounp Gutters—London Prices ex Works. 


per vd. in 6 ft. lengths, Stop 

; Gutters. Nozzles. ends, 
3 ME Wiisicwregeeawe rs 1/53 1/2 44d. 
MEE ncewecenseesee 1/7 1/4 44d. 
BAR. crevonsiseceece 1/7 1/6 64d. 
BME eacmarecneece 1/84 1/8} 73d. 
BMS: Geiss sxeseees® 2/0 2/0 9d. 

: O.C. Gutters 
DMRS. seisessecsecws 1/102 1/74 Sd. 
BRUDS scvecccsecscee 2/1 1/73 64d. 
ee ‘ 2/1 1/8} 77d. 
BE woe cicwescesces 2/2: 1/11¢. 84d. 
ee soeceses 2/8 2/3 10$d. 

RAIN WATER PIPES. 

Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe Bends. Branches. 

4 Stock angles. 
Me teansi coeeaees 2/2 1/5t 2/2 
2$ 1D. .. eee viet 2/3 1/84 2/74 
BER. ecaesnsen wéa00 2/8 2/1 3/2 
SE ID. ..cccccccccoce 3/2 2/64 3/72 
CER, . ncescecscodoe 3/84 3/04 4/5 





NETT PRICES. 
Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coatep Som Pires—London Prices, ex Stock. 


Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe. Bends. Branches. 
RI cuhbcin been sis x 3/94 2/73 3/2 
i obenwe eovccece 4/5 2/105 3/115 
BERS iisvensssoanys's 4/9 3/2 4/84 
ee ere 4/10; 3/115 5/53 
BERS octcutsensanes 5/34 4/5 6/33 
L.C.C. CoaTep Drain Pipe. 

Pipe. Bends. Branches. 
3 in. per yd. in 9 fts. 3/5 6/3 9/11 
cwt. qr. Ibs. 
| a ie ae cssount en 7/1 12/6 
= Ms 2 2 Zhicscic 9/7 12/9 19/3 
6in. 2 Pas ° 11/5 14/8 25/6 
Gaskin, 75/+ per cw. 
Per ton basis 
in — 


£ 
IRON.—Staffordshire Crown, Merchant quality 18 7 % 
IRON. —Staffordshire Marked Bars 19 7 
19 15 3 
seb sseebsesccentexeBer 2110 O 
Ex Merchant’s Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 
Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 










DBBUBE oscccccccccsccccccedescccvee 2417 6 

24 PAUSE o.oo cece eee seerccceccovene a ie 

26 BAUBS a .cccccedecivcvecicsdcccrosos 2517 6 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets, 6 ft. to 9 ft. 

20 GAUGE... ccercccccsescccecccccves ~ £2.28 2 

24 — wa cil eiae te SMe swe'ss bgave ae 27 10 O 

26 AIBE sec nncdoccccvsceccsecerccers 28 15 0 
Gevonient Flat Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 

20 BAUBE .crecccccccccersscccccsecces 28 10 0 

24 BAUZE cer ecccwcecccccccccesccerees 29 0 

ZO GAUBe cere eee ceieeeereccceeecreeee 30 5 0 

Per ton. 
Es. & 
Cut Nails, 3in. and up ..... daweeneneeete 28 10 O 


ALL NETT. 
METAL Winpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for com- 
plete houses, including all fittings, painting two coats, 
and delivery to job, average price about 2s. 4d. to 2s, 7d. 


per foot super. 
PAINTS, &c. 





*This town has its own rates : 
but 1/10 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; 
The information given in this table is copyright. 





THE BUILDER November 27 1942 
BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 
_ Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from October 1. Every endeavoy 
is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. ‘ 
Grade Classification A Al A2 A3 B 
2 ‘ BI 
Craftsmen...... 1/114 1/11 1/104 1/10 1/94 19 
Labourers .... 1/6 1/53 1/54 1/44 | 
Aberdeen .......... Dumfriesshire ...... A2 Inverness Perthshire 
ION oo ccecseeces A DONIOS: 5. soins 3.4000%6 A | Inverurie Peterhead ... 

Se See oe ERORGOR . civcccvccsve A Kincardineshire ...... A2 Renfrewshire 
Berwickshire .. --A2 Ee eee ere A Kinross-shire ........ A Rothesay ..........4 
Bridge of Allan ...... A East Lothian ........ A Lanarkshire ........ A Roxburghshire "./1°4) 
Broughty Ferry ...... A Edinburgh .......... A Midlothian ........ A St. Andrews ....004, A 
Clackmannanshire ..A Fifeshire ..........-. A Monifieth ........., A | Seteiskshire sccm AL 
EDDGIG cc ckancceed A Forfarshire ........ A2 Moray and Nairn ....B Searle > oan 
SPURNS | ..60c60e0i A CROW oc ccccesses A NNCWNON  ssicsecses A soci —- . 
Dumbartonshire ....A KSTERNIOCKE. acs tiny.s «2 A Peeblesshire ........ A2 | layport wh oscaeei rf 
one See Al Maman - ..cccceess A Sn, Oe A West Lothian 2 


Masons, 1/84 ; Carpenters, 1/8 ; 


Rates of wages in England and Wales are given on page 47) 








laters. 1/84 ; Plumbers, 1/9 ; 


; Plasterers, 1/9 
Painters, 1/84 and Labcurers, 1/4 , 








VARNISHES, &c. 


a | eee 





Per gallon. 
s. d 


£ 
Cake Vem ...6crccccveses ... Outside 016 0 
FENG SEO. caidls scsielndsed vices os 018 0 
Pink COOR: ccs cccsces Soesew wee im 10 0 
PEGA | sccinsccauwesicd sve pe 1 2 0 
Pale Opal Carriage ...cccscccce a t 6 0 
Mea 10. OS occ éstin860s esis » 114 0 
PIOCE VEER 6:5.0:0%:0siec sieuees Inside 1 0 0 
Fine Pale Paper ........eee00 - 10 0 
Fine Copal Cabinet ..........-. ‘i 14 0 
Fine Copal Flatting .......... a 12 6 
Hard Drying Oak .........4..- mf 1 0 0 
Fine Hatd Drying Oak ......- a 1 1 6 
Fine Copal Varnish ........... % 1 2 6 
Pale 2 a Se 114 0 
Best AG: - “deedleinwiesieigetes > 1 4 6 
Best Japan Gold Size .......... on 114 6 
bat Black Japan ........cceccccevcoesecs 012 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) ........ 014 0 
Brunswick BISCK 6. occccicccvecsevseseve 0 9. 6 
OA IRE og cece scscosccvccvcvesee 016 0 
Knotting (patent) .........eeeeeeeeeeeee 017 0 
French and Brush Polish..... 0 14 © 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene . oll 0 
Cuirass Black Enamel . o9 0 
LEAD, me 
Per ton. 

(Delivered in London.) £ s. d 
Leap.—Shect, English, 4 1b. and up .......+ 38 0 0 

PAOD AD OOUS ooo. cksncwecnbdeesccecone 38 10 0 

BORD oo. ccsccsessevceessesseesege 42 10 0 

COMING 5 5s os owedinnnesiecoeseeesice 4710 0 
Note.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 


under 3 cwt. 4/ — per cwt. extra and over 3 “— and 
under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. 
ewt! extra. 
Old lead, ex London 7. 
er t 


Cut to sizes, - per 


ton Pets 0 0. 











£ « & 

Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) .. per gallon o 3-9 

Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.) .. 060 

Genuine Ground English White Lead. per cwt. 3 11°3 

Genuine White Lead Paint, 14 Ib. tins free, 

per cwt. 415 6 

Genuine Red Lead. ............-- s 218 0 

Linseed Oil Putty (Kegs extra) . a acs 3 

Size. RPA eee fkn. 049 

Turpentine substitute can be obtained and prices vary 
according to quality from 3/8 gallon upwards. ‘ 

8. 
Snowcem CEMENT PAINT ...... per cwt. : ° : 


C.M.C. (@AMOUFLAGE PAINT ...--» » 


The 
Hal] Mark 





Patent hoot 
GLAZING 


Actual manufacturers 
of patent glazing. 
Lantern and Skylights, 

Metal Windows, etc. 


AY GEE L!. 


Metal Window Manufacturers, 
Light Steel Constructional Engineers. 


100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., S.E.1 


Ring: Waterloo 6314 


(6 lines) 


of 


Craftsmanship 











THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


NEW BUILDING 


GLASGOW.—Plans prepared for alter. 
tions and extensions to central police 
station, at £2,500, for which the architec 
is Mr. Thomas Somers, Municipal-bldgs, 
—Police Department to erect police 
riding-school. 


An Appointment. 

Mr. Wittram R. Wart has been ap. 
pointed county architect of Lanarkshire 
im succession to Mr. John Stewart, to 
whom he has been chief assistant. 


W.D. Repairs, York and Kensington. 
The War Damage Commission have 

brought parts of the County. Borough oj 

York and the Royal Borough of Kensing. 








ton under Section 7 (2) of the Wa 

Damage Act, 1941. 
GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALIT) 
CUT SIZES. 

Per ft. - 

CC OZ., caccbeeteadiccamavanw aca cames sesame 3% 

24 oz. Clear or “R” quality .......ccccccccce 4; 

5 Serer eT eee re ee Te ee ei 53} 

SEER. ccku oC ws aessaseestvemetoovnenen cence Tt 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND _ FIGURED 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. 


Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. Per fi 
Rolled plate, bin.  ...6. cee c cece ere ecccenes Sid 
Rough cast double rolled, fy in. .......-eeeeee bd 
Rough cast double rolled, { in. .......seseeeees oid 
Figured rolled, and Cathedral, WG. ovnc cicvanen 644 
Figured rolled and Cathedral, tinted .......+++ 944 
WR BOE ook wise. 0:6 9:0 0i50.550.0:5.09.04,56.65'6 90mm 6d 


Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 


Reeded, 4 in. thick 
Rolled plate is the same price as rough cast conn 








8. 4 
Wire Rolled, $ in. thick .........seeeeeeeeeeee 0 % 
Wire Cast, 4 in. thick ........cceeeeeeeeeeeeee % 
Gegrgian Wired COS a ccc cs ceveedendévcestaae 0 4 
* Calorex ” Sheet, = (STOTT See 
me eer 
a Cast Sn CHIC. 6 cescocecensncetae Oi 
_ ma Ye in. hick. ...ccccccccccsees 1 0 
” ” Sin, thick ..cccccceseccectea 12 
Non Actinic Glass, 4 in. thick ..........0-0088 0 % 
” ” ” te in. thick .ccccccccevees 10 
” ” ” 4 i RICK. oc cccconccccesen 1? 
“VITA” GLASS. Perf 
“Vita” Plate Glass, about 54 in. thick— s. ¢ 
BOT Gi GEE. vc oc sa cate satus ceaw es seme 50 
iver FE ME nv vacdeusnt eet ecnectee 7 6 
“Vita” Sheet Glass, about 18/20 oz. .....+++++ -? 
Cathedral ** Vita” Glass : y 
4 - IEEE occ cisisides cvncwieccebodute 2% 
BOE SO OE Prey 30 
& in. Gacteiien Wired “ Vita” Glass ......++++ 36 
GLASS BRICKS. s. d. 
P.B. 1—8 in. x 4Zin. x 3Zin. .. 2 Qeachne 
PB: 2—Si in. x Shin. X Hin. -., 2 8 ” 
P.B. 3—7iin. xX 73 in. X 3¢ in. ‘a P 
P.B. 32—73 in. x 73 in. X 3§ in. 3 6 ” 
Radiused Corner Bricks to match up with— 
P.B. 4 6 cach oe 
P.B. 6 0 ” 
P.B. 6 0 . 
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CURRENT AND PROPOSED 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Conisborough.—West Riding C.C. pro- 
pose day nursery at junction of Church- 
rd. and Wadsworth-st. 

Darlington.—B.E. prepared plans for 
two nurseries at Albert Hill recreation 
ground and South Park. 

Durham.—Nursery to be built at Corn- 
forth. Plans by G. Clayton, Shire 
Hall, Durham. 

Gateshead.—Couves & Partners, Carliol 
House, Newcastle-on-Tyne, are architects 
for extensions to factory.—Extensions to 
be made to factory. Plans by Hethering- 
ton & Wilson, County-chbrs., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Hyde.—Committee of British 
(lub propose new headquarters. 
ss os B.S., is honorary architect. 

ent.—C.C. approved £2,000 improve. 
ments for nurses’ accommodation as 
County Hospital, Farnborough.—Hut at 
Orayford, Slade Green, as youth centre, 
£1,200.—Hut at Eythorne, Elvington, 
Dover, as youth centre, £1,200.—New 
building at Maidstone Grammar School 
for Girls, £1,425. 

Lancashire.—P.A.C. propose: Altera- 
tions to sluice rooms and lavatories at 
Moorlands institution, Haslingden; 
alterations at Whiston institution; recon- 
struction of roof and front wall at Leigh 
institution. Plans by L. Evans, County 
Architect, County Offices, Preston. 


Legion 
t. Ee 


Manchester.—T.C. approved: Works 
extensions, J. S. A. Young, architect, 
“Moresby,” Prestwich Park, South 


Prestwich; additions to bakery, Newton 
Heath, for W. Scholes; conversion of pre- 
mises into showroom and _ offices, 
Roberts, Wood & Elder, architects, 26, 
King-st.; J. C. McBeath, 2, Montague-rd., 
Sale, Ches, is architect for repair shop, 
garage and store. ; 
Mexborough.—Board of Management of 
Montagu Hospital, Adwick-rd., propose 
extensions. 
Stockton-on-Tees.—G P. 
High-st., Stockton, prepared 
garage. 
Urmston.—U.D.C. approved: Day nur- 
sery, junction of Davyhulme-rd. and 
Hayeswater-rd., Davyhulme, for Lan- 
eashire C.C, 
West Riding.—C.C. propose erection of 
= additional day nurseries on selected 
sites. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS 
AND CANTEENS 


Alveley. — Shropshire E.C. received 
approval for adapting part of school as 
canteen kitchen. Plans by A. G. Chant 
(F.), County Architect, 5, Belmont, 
Shrewsbury. 

Ashington.—U.D.C. to adapt telephone 
mange as B.R. Plans by B. Preston, 


Stainsby, 25, 
plans for 


Billingham-on-Tees.—U.D.C. S. to pre- 
pare plans for alternative B.R. 
Bishopbriggs.—Miners’ Welfare Com- 
mission, Carlton-pl., Clydeside, Glasgow, 
ape —_ at a colliery. 
elling-on-Tyne. — U.D.C. to provide 
B.R. at ioittg ° 
Guisborough.—Dining 
erected at £2,400. Plans by J. W. 
County architect, County Hall, 
allerton. 

Kent.—C.C. propose following works . 
Meals accommodation’ at Beckenham 
County School for Girls,, £1,000; canteen 
at Simon Langton Boys’ School, Canter- 
bury, £700; canteen at Dartford County 
Tech. Coll., £1,600; premises and adapta- 
tion as dming accommodation, Erith 
Tech. Coll., £2,250; canteen improvement, 
Eltham College, £750; dining accommo- 
dation, Sittingbourne County School for 


centre to be 
White, 
North- 












Girls, £1,050; canteen improvement, Judd 

Schoo). Tonbridge, £1,800. 
Leicestershire.—C.C. approved emer- 

gency cooking depot at eaniaeetel. at 


Littleborough.—U.D.C. propose adapta- 
ry of Methodist chapel, Church-st., as 


Llangefni.—U.D.C. proposes B.R. 


THE BUILDER 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—E.C. to set up can- 
teens in various schools. Plans by F. 
Harvey, Education Offices, Northumber- 
land-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Montgomery, — Montgomeryshire C.C. 
propose adaptation of Presbyterian 
church as central cooking depot. 

North Riding.—E.C. approved plans for 
eentral kitchen at Northallerton, at 
£2,355. Plans by J. W. White, County 
Hall, Northallerton.—E.C. approved 
schemes for central kitchens at Kirby- 
moorside and Helmsley. 

South Bromsgrove. — Worcestershire 
E.C. propose central cooking depot, at 
£2,210. Plans by H. Rowe & Son, County 
Architects, 38, Foregate-st., Worcester. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—Extensions proposed 
to Bath-la. central kitchen, for E.C. 
Plans by A. 8S. Knolles, B.E. 


TENDERS 


The Editor welcomes authentic informa- 
tion for this fezture from architects, sur- 
veyors or contractors. Items should reach 
4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, W.C.2, not 
later than Tuesday morning. 

Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found 
under ‘‘ A.R.P. Schemes.’”’ 

* Denotes accepted. 


t+ Denotes provisionully accepted. 
t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 


§ Denotes accepted eubject to modification. 

Y Denotes accepted by Government 
departments. 

Atherton. — Erection of veresdah to 


B.R. at Gag-la., for U.D.C. F. Boydell, 
S.: *Staveley’s, Ltd., North-rd., Ather- 
ton, Manchester. 

Bromsgrove.—Erection of buildings, for 
N.F.S. J. E. Seabright (A.), 1, Corbett- 
av., Droitwich, architect :— 

C. A. Horton, Ltd., Brierley Hill, 


Staffs By he oe ... £2,806 
J. & A. Brazier, Ltd., Worcester- 

rd., Bromsgrove ss 1,965 
Midland Building Institution, 

Ltd., Birmingham .. oa 1,839 
Rexford (Builders), Ltd.,  Bir- 

mingham : 1,803 
J. Mannon & Co., Ltd., Birming- 

1am ; 1,803 
+William Weaver, Ltd., The Strand, 

Bromsgrove 1,726 


Chorley.—Alterations to maternity unit, 
at Chorley Institution, for Lancashire 
P.A.C. L. Evans, County Architect, 








STEEL 


(an 
Nerina 
Ini @ For W.D. Con- 
give you imme- 
diate delivery of 
tubing and fittings with con- 
struction details, also including 
labour for assembly on pre- 
pared foundations. 





The 
STEEL SCAFFOLDING CO. LTD 


23 OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE 
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County-bldgs., Preston: *S. Gartside & 
Sons, 5, Queen’s-rd., Chorley. 

Darlington.—Works extensions : Sir 
W. Arrol & Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 

Darlington.—Annexe to office: *Bussey 
& Armstrong, Brinkburn-rd., Darlington. 

Durham:—Works canteen: *G. Gradon 
& Sons, North-rd., Durham. 

Glasgow. — Garage, etc. Mr. Thomas 
Somers, architect, Municipal-bldgs. Exca 
vation, brick and mason works, ete. : 

Charles Gray & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow, 
£884. 

Halifax.—Erection and equipment fo 
canteen kitchen at Shibden Park, for 
T.C. D. T. Lloyd Jones, B.S. : *H. Baxen- 
dale & Sons, Shay-la., Ovenden, Halifax. 
*T. Boocock & Sons, Mount-st., Halifax. 

Johnstone. — B.R. William Mitchell, 
architect, Municipal-bldgs. Johnstone 
Excavation, brick and mason works, ete. : 
*James Y. Keenie & Co., Ltd. Johnstone, 
£1,252. 

{London (Air Ministry).—Contracts 
placed to value of £500 or over for week 
ended November 21. 

Structural steelwork: Redpath Brown 
& Co., Ltd., Glasgow; Robert Watson & 
Co., Ltd., Bolton; Donald Clark & Son, 
Ltd., Glasgow; Teeside Bridge & Engin- 


eering Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough. 
General maintenance work: Jolin 
Shirlaw, Carluke, Lanarkshire; Edwin 


Marshali & Sons, Ltd., Ashton-under- 
Lyne; Coulson & Son, Ltd., Cambridge ; 
Gibbard & Ingram, Winslow, Bucks; 
John Shewan, Pitsligo, Aberdeenshire. 

Civil enginering work: Constable Hart 
& Co., Ltd., London 8.W.1; A. M. Car 
michael, Ltd., Edinburgh; Stewart 
McIntyre & Co., Ltd., Edinburgh; Wm. 
Lind & Co., Ltd., Elderslie, Renfrewshire . 

Building work: Sir A. McAlpine & 
Son, Ltd., Hoofon, Ches; John Howard & 
Co., Ltd., Belfast, N. Ireland; Benfield & 
Loxley, Ltd., Oxford; John Mowlem & 
Co., Ltd., London, 8.W.1; C. H. Chaston 
& Co., Ltd., Hoddesdon, Herts; W. E. 
Chivers & Sons, Ltd., Devizes, Wilts. _ 

{London (Ministry of Works). — Works 
contracts placed by M.O.W.P. during 
week ending November 19 :— 

London: Bldg. work, J. P. Williams. 
Ltd., 87, Laneaster-rd., Notting Hill. 

Ayrshire: Electrical work, Anderson & 
Munro, Ltd., 196, Bath-st., Glasgow. 

Ches: Bldg. work, Unit Construction 
Co., Ltd., 44, West-st., Reigate; htg. & 
H.W.S., The Brightside Foundry Engr. 
Co., Ltd., Bonehill House, Nr. Tamworth, 
Staffs. 

Devonshire: Building work, Stephens 
& Son (1941), Ltd., Exeter. | 

Dorsetshire: Htg. & H.W.S., Young, 
Austen & Young, Ltd., Hinton-bldgs.. 
Hinton-rd., Bournemouth. 

Flintshire: Htg. & H.W.S., The Fret- 
well Heating Co., Ltd., Sussex Cottage. 
The Mount, Leatherhead; Matthew Hall 
Ltd., 26-28, oe & N.W.1. 

Htg. & H.W.S., Z. D. Berry & 
Sons, Ltd., 25, Stanley-st., Warrington : 
bldg. work, G. Wimpey & Co., Ltd., Den- 
ham, Middx; C. A. Hayes & Sons, Ltd.. 
Bristol; electrical work, Etna Lighting & 
Heating Co., Ltd., 293-295, Broad-st., Bir- 
mingham; G. N. Haden & Sons, Ltd., 19 
29, Woburn-pl., London, W.C.2;_ T. 
Clarke & Co., Ltd., 129, Sloane-st., 5.W.1- 

Hampshire: Htg. & H.W.S., C. &. 
Thompson (Letchworth), Ltd., Commerce 
av., Letchworth. 

Hereford: Htg. & H.W.S., Z. D. Berry 
& Sons, Ltd., 25, Stanley-st., Warrington ; 
bldg. work, Geo. Wimpey & Co., Ltd., 
Denham, Middx; John Cochrane & Sons. 
Ltd., 39, Victoria-st., S.W. 

Middx : Bldg. work, Sloggets, Hampton 
Hill, Middx; decorations, Curton (Stan- 
more), Ltd., Edgwarebury-la., Edgware ; 
painting work, Limpus & Sons, Ltd., 67, 

ictoria-rd., Surbiton. 

Northumberland. — Electrical work 
Barkers Electric Service, Ltd., 84, West- 
st., Gateshead; htg. & H.W.S., The 
Brightside Foundry & Engr. Co., Lid., 8, 
Oxford-st., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Shropshire: Htg. & H.W.S., William 
Freer, Ltd., 36, Wellington-st., Leicester: 
Z. D. Berry, & Sons, Ltd., Palace-chbrs., 
Silver-st., Doncaster; electrical work, 
Thomas Wood & Son (Ohester), Léd.. 
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Bridge- -st., Chester; T. Clarke & Co., Ltd., {london (War Dept.). — Contracts Sussex: Hutting (erection), McKellgp 
129, Sloane-st., S.W.1; The Etna Lighting placed by War Depa artment for week & Westerman, Hove, Sussex. 

& Heating Co., Ltd., 293, Broad- st., Bir- ended November 15: Dorsetshire: Hutting (erection), # 
mingham ; bldg. work, Kirk & Kirk, Ltd., Shetland: Hutting (erection), T. Smith Wyatt & Son, Lychett Minster, Dorsget- 
Atlas Works, 5.W.15. & Son, Scalloway, Shetland. concrete, road & miscellaneous work, 

Staffs: Bldg. work, George Stubbings, Co. Durham: Concrete work, E. Mears Bros. (Contractors), Ltd., Bland. 
Ltd., Birmingham. Thompson, Newcastle 1. aes & London. 

Suffolk: Htg. & H.W.S., Z. D. Berry & Westmorland : Hutting (erection & con- - Down: Painting work, Holdsworth, 
Sons, Ltd., Palace-c} hbrs., Silver- st., Don- crete work), F. W. Chandler, St. Annes- Lid, Belfast. 
easter; bldg. work, Holloway Bros. ” (Lon- on-Sea. Manchester.—Adapt: ition as war-time 
lon), Ltd., Wimbledon, London. Lanes: Miscellaneous work, Fraser & nursery of premises at — jton, for 

Warwickshire : Htg. & H.W.S., Edgar Clayton, Seaforth, Liverpool; J. Lucas & Public Health Committee. G. Noel "Hill 
Toon, Ltd., Mountrath-st., Walsall; F. Son, Ltd., Prescot, Lanes; Berry & (F.), City Architect: “Normanton 
Evans & Son, Ltd., 10-12, Gas-st., Birming- Hallowell, Burscough, Lancs; C. Payne Ltd., 167, Plymouth-gr., Chorlton-op. 
ham. & Co., Ltd., Warrington; electrical work, Medlock, Manchester 13. 

Wilts: Htg. & H.W.S., Ellis (Kensing- Hartley & Bromhell, Ltd., Barrow-in- Manchester.—Additions to works. Hargy 
ton), Ltd., 9-10, Kendrick-pl., S.W.7.; Furness. 8. Fairhurst & Son (FF.), 55, Brown-st, 
C. §S. Thompson (Letchworth), Ltd., Lines: Miscellaneous work, T. Wilkin- architects: *W. Thorpe & Son, Ltd, 
Commerce-av., Letchworth; bldg. work, son & Co., Cleethorpes. Chester-rd., Cornbrook, Manchester. 

L. Kier & Co., Ltd., 9. Leopold-rd., Ches: Miscellaneous work, Peak Con- Manchester. — Works extensions, 
Spiers, Ltd., 66, Vic toria-st., struction Co., Ltd., Birkenhead. McCutcheon & Walsingham (L.), archi 
E. Chivers & Sons, Ltd., Staffs: Miscellaneous work, Beddoes &~ tects, 11804, Chester-rd., Stretford, Man 
Wilts; electrical work, Rash- O’Dare, Teen, Stoke-on-Trent; F. Fredley, chester: *Birtle & Penny, Croft-st, 

leigh, Phipps & Co., Ltd., 2, Hanover- Ltd., Hanley. Stoke-on-Trent; John Manchester 11. 
sq., London; Pemberton & Sturgess (Gt. McLean (Builk iers), Ltd., Coven, Wolver- Manchester.—Welfare departme nt to 
Brit.), Ltd., 1, Granville-pde., College-rd., hampton; Brodderick Bros., Ltd., Sadler factory. Harry S. Fairhurst & Son (FF), 
Harrow. Gate, Derby. 55, Brown-st., architects: *J. Gerrard & 

Warwickshire and Staffs: Miscellaneous Sons, Ltd., Pendlebury-rd., Swinton, 
work, A. E. W. Phipps, Ltd., Hanover, Manchester. 7 
Birmingham. Northenden, — Additions to works 

Northamptonshire : Miscellaneous Harry 8. Fairhurst & Son (FF.), & 
work, R. H. Champion & Sons, Watford; Brown-st., Manchester 2, architects: 
hutting (erection), Chown’s, Ltd., North- *William Thorpe & Son, Ltd., Chester 
ampton. rd., Cornbrook, Manchester. 

Oxfordshire : Miscellaneous work, Southgate.—Repairs to properties for 
H. J. & A. Wright, Great Missenden, B.C. *J. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., 

Bucks. Stockton-on-Tees. — Additions : *], 

London: Miscellaneous work, Hunter . Brown & Sons, Boathouse-la., Stockton. 
& Clarke, Ltd., London, 8.W.11. on-Tees. 

Wandsworth.—Works for B.C..:— Eree 


** UNT R EN ” Wiltshire: Miscellaneous work, R. 
saihieiatinine os Butcher & Son, Warminster; Haynes & tion of nursery huts and shelter at Sher 
Son, Salisbury; B. Hillier & Sons, Marl- wood-ave., Streatham Vale. *W. H. Lor 


borough; Bryant & Trowbridge, Ltd., den & Son, Ltd.,£2,258. (In lieu of pre 
ENROL NOW IN Cheteicharch, Hants; hutting, (erection), vious tender withdrawn); erection of 
N. H. Bradley & Son, Swindon; Benson specially equipped nursery huts and shel 
FEDERATION OF Bros., Ltd., Bristol. ter at Cresset-st., Clapham. *W. H. Lor 
Surrey: Hutting (erection), G. J. . den & Son, Ltd., £2,177. 
Arthur & Sons, Ltd., Dorking, Surrey. Wenlock.—Construction of booster 
GREATER LONDON Hampshire: Building work, Mears station, two lengths of spun-iron water 
Bros. (Contractors), Ltd., London, 8.E.26. main 3 in, dia., and incidental works, for 
T.C. A. H. S. Waters, M.Inst.C.E., wa 
Temple-row, Birmingham 2; #T. 














MASTER BUILDERS | psec “isso, 
srenneensnasennncstonsecsunaneneecemestmecces house: *A. M. Griffiths & Son, Ltd, 


MEMBERSHIP OVER 1,500 SOLE MAKERS OF Thomas-st.. Wolverhampton. 


* WRIGHT'S IMPROVED ANDALSO 





EXCLUDING ASSOCIATES 








SUBSCRIPTIONE3.3.0P.A. |] sueccesscseumunerueentin 
cP eA | HARDWOOD 
ORGANISATION OF ITS KIND Bovle's P=". - FLOORING 
waite on SpHomge SECRETARY. oy C 5 **Air-Pump” entilator 
23, COMPTON TERRACE, UPPER STREET. N.1. OVER TWO MILLION IN USE STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
ac acted ri Bey ‘lly eats P. fetal Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W.18 


AY., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 


CA TERING CONSULT K.M. CONTRACTORS 5, DEAN ST., LONDON, Wi 


Telephone: GERrard 4711-12 
































TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION LTD. 


BUILDING AND 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


London Office: 10, ST. GEORGE ST., W. 


also at 
SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 


and Branches throughout the country 
KING "AMES ST. SOUTHWARK. S. EJ 


"Phone: WAXLOW 2366 (8 lines). 'Grams: ‘‘Taywood, Southall.” j 
Yj; IW Terloo 0 5474. 
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